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psychological observation.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 
175-178.—Modern art is trying to reestablish the 
contact between the external world and the mind, 
and declares that material does not exist except when 
mingled with the spiritual. The true image, reflec- 
tion of ourselves, which gives us the particular 
physiognomy of things does not give us time to 
it; the necessity of immediate and i 
trains us not to observe. On the other hand, obser- 
vation is the principal source of our future memo- 
ries. Whether it be for the p of making fu- 
ture memories, or for the keowibles of self, real ob- 
servation is of considerable usefulness in existence 
as a whole.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


line, for students, of the general field of chology, 
setting forth the particular theories of different 
schools in the familiar terms of “ will,” “ conscious- 
ness,” ete. The basic assumption is that of “a psy- 
chological evolution in which mind is regarded not 
merely as developing in association with nervous and 
cerebral development, but as being itself the most 
important factor in the process.” i i 
is the energy underlying all psychological phenom- 
ena. A living organism represents in addition to the 
sum of all its previous experience, the total experi- 
ence of all its predecessors. The development of 
eonseiousness (the awareness of this experience) 
comes about through errors which act as a spur to 
further experiment. The chief end of mankind is 
the training of the intellect in connection with the 
development of feeling and will. An essential part 
of this training is the acquiring of ability to resolve 
conflict set up by arousing simultaneously incom- 
patible emotions and conations. Methods of solu- 
tion may be classified as of four types; repression, 
dissociation, reconciliation, or diversion. A true 
conception of “the subconscious” will not place a 
mistaken over-emphasis upon its pathological aspect, 
but will bear in mind that it is the reservoir of intui- 
tion and inspiration as well as the hiding place of 
fear and lust-—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, 
Minn.). 

3995. Beasley, W. A miniature model of Yerkes’ 
multiple-choice apparatus. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 
43, 497-498.—Description of a small model of the 
Yerkes multiple-choice apparatus, which has dimen- 
sions when closed of 16x10x6 inches and weighs 
8 Ib. It is connected to an ordinary bell-ringing 
transformer, eliminating the necessity of a battery- 
supply, sinee it can be used with A.C. It is claimed 


that it ean be used for experimentation in all cases 
where the Yerkes model is usable-—D. EF. Johannsen 

(Skidmore). 

3996. Bruckmann, W. D. The natural and super- 
natural end of the intellect. New Scholas., 1931, 5, 
219-233.—Our natural limitations withhold from us 
a knowledge of the essence of God. The ultimate 
end of the human intelleet is, through revelation, to 
see a glorify Him—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 

3997. Corey, 8. M. An inexpensive finger maze. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 48, 502.—Deseription of a 
method of making finger mazes, for use in elementary 
laboratory work in commercia] staples, 
set shoulder to shoulder. approximate cost is 
design of any maze may be copied—D. E. Jo- 
). 

3998. Corey, 8. M. A pursuit apparatus. Amer. 
J. Pe i., 1931, 43, 501-502.—A small field (base- 
ball di d, basketball court, ete.) was made to 
seale of tin, and wired im series with a 4.5 v. dry- 
cell battery, an electric impulse counter, and a small 
pursuit wheel mounted on a handle. At regular 
intervals on the cireumference of the wheel insula- 
tion was placed, so that rolling it on the tin playing 
field caused a circuit to be made and broken for 
every unit distance. The observer follows the path 
of a player with the pursuit wheel, and by means of 
the number of contacts made determines distance 
travelled. The distances obtained in this way were 
reliable-—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


provement in the Seashore serial discrimeter. 


which prevents 8 from pressing more than one key 
at a time, and henee artificially raising his score. — 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4000. Harms, E. In memoriam. (In memory.) 
Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1931, 80, 555.—A tribute 
to Mary Whiton ins.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


(The ped ) Rund- 
e 0 ology.) Psychol. 

schau, 1931, 41-46- Every scientific research is 
symptomatic of the times, a fact no less true of 
psychology. All present-day thinking is permeated 
with it; it turns its searchlight everywhere. Harms 
regrets that it is more comprehensive than intensive. 
Psychology needs to direct itself upon itself and 
find its underlying principles before it gives itself 
too confidently to the application of these. It should 
not follow the methods. of other sciences, which are 
only objective. Its field is the human experience 
aroused by the objective—A. B. Herrig (Mi 
Central State T College). 
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GENERAL 
3993. Abadi, E. Le monde extérieur selon l’intui- 
tion artistique et observation psychologique. (The 
external world according to artistic intuition and 
3994. Badley, J. H. The will to live. An outline a 
of evolutionary psychology. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, 1931. Pp. 267. $4.00.—This book is an out- : 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 
of a modification in the Seashore serial discrimeter - 


4002-4010 GENERAL 

4002. Harms, B. Zur Pidagogik der Psychologie. entific activities, particularly in the of psychol- 
A contribution to the ogy of payehology.) ogy.—D. EB. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

sychol. Rundschau, 1931, 3, 73-78.—Harms com- 4006. Peterson, J. The twenty-sixth annual 


ments on the study of types of personality ( 
be and sees ay a great contribution to the field 
theoretic psychology and to the pedagogic value 
of psychology. The objective situation in psychol- 
ogy is explainable only in ay lignt of the personal- 
ity of the experiencing self. two experiences 
are alike; each individual is an entity itself and 
eannot be explained by analogy thro other ex- 
iencing selves—a basic truth of the Gestalt and 
rmic schools. The culture of an age is dependent 
upon human understanding and one of the pedagog- 
ical values of psychology is to find a means for 
psychic training and culture—A. B. Herrig (Michi- 
gan Central State Teachers College). 


4003. Kemmerer, M. ©. W. Some psychology. 
Boston: Badger, 1930. Pp. 229. $2.00.—For the 
layman with the view that knowledge of real psy- 
chology enriches daily life. The author considers 
the sensory world, behavior, emotions, ete—Z. B. 
Heim (Provo, Utah). 


4004. Matsumoto, M. Die Entwicklung der Psy- 
chologie in Japan. (The development of psychol- 
ogy in Japan.) Zech. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 39, 
230-239.—Anglo-American and German influences 
have been the of 
ieal activity in Japan. The first psychological wo 
in the Euro le was the “ Zhisi-komo” (1874) 
of Amane Nishi 1829-1898); the first psycholog- 
ieal lectures at the Imperial University in Tokyo 
were held by Masakazu Toyama (1848-1900); the 
first chair of psychology (mainly 
was occupied by Jujiro Motora (1 1912), whose 
psychology was a blend of Spencerian and Herbar- 
tian associationism, and whose national influence is 
comparable to that of James, or Stout. Shigeki 
Nishimura (1828-1902) emancipated Japanese psy- 
chology from morals and religion, stressed the neces- 
sity of turning to oeeidental psychology for a scien- 
tifie model, but nevertheless adapted its concepts to 
the traditional Sino-Japanese ectic. The ’90’s 
were a great decade for the translation of European 
works, but many of these suffer from the fact that 
the translators were not professional psychologists. 
The first researches ap in the Philosophical 
Magazine founded in 1887. ing the period from 
1897 to 1917 the technique of developing native 
psychologists was ected. Various schools of 
thought have flourished, particularly the one repre- 
sented by Matsumoto since 1910 and known as psy- 
chokineties (akin to Brentano’s “act” payehology). 
Philosophical influences traceable Natorp, 
Stumpf, and a Fr mg form of Gestalt theory 
have also been effective. The titles of papers on the 

am of the Second Congress of the Japanese 
Paychological Society in Kioto (April, 1929) indi- 
eate interests and investigations of as broad a 
seope as those found else—G. W. Hart- 
mann (Berlin). 

4005. Noyons, A. EK. M. Hendrik Zwaarde- 
maker: 1857-1930. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 
§25-526.—Notice of the death (September 19, 1930) 
of Zwaardemaker, and a brief review of his chief sei- 


Society 
and Psychology. Amer. J. Peper, 18 1931, 43, 
of the Sou 
loso y and Psychology were held at the University 


given—D. E. Johannsen 
ima 


4007. Ponzo, M. Principi e fattori del dinamismo 
psichico nelle ricerche della scuola di psicologia di 
Torino. (Principles and factors of mental cypam- 
ism in the investigations of the Turin school of psy 
chology.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1931, 9, 1-30. 
Starting from a purely phenomenol ogical conception 
of mental the author, P 
under the guidance of the results of particular in- 
vestigations, points out how it has been possible to 

ing to light, on the basis of motor en, 
the dynamic participation of our being in 
events. These motor concomitants proved to be not 
only constant indicators of mental dynamism but 
also indieators of the latter’s teleological character. 
Every perceptive process requires a particular dy- 
namic adjustment and reveals two epposite tenden- 
cies, one thesizing and the other disintegrative. 
These tendencies could be ascertained either by 
hindering the habitual course of the mental processes 
so as to facilitate the introspective act or by pre- 
arranging the experiments so as to make these ten- 
dencies emerge from the results of the processes 
themselves. The author delivered this lecture at the 
Ninth International Congress of Psychology at Yale 
University—R. EZ. Schwarz (U. 8S. Veterans’ Hos- 
pital, Oteen, N. C.). 

4008. Reiser, O. L. The logic of Gestalt psychol- 
ogy. Psychol. Rev., 1931, 38, 359-368.—Any sys- 
tem of psychology, to be adequate, must meet the 

test “that it shall be able to explain itself, as an il- 
tustration of thought, in terms of its own account 
of .” Henee behaviorism, or any system 
which refuses to handle the topic of logic, is inade- 
quate. Gestalt psychol promises to meet this 
test. The eoncept tof insight, in so far as it is an- 
other way of describing reasoning by analogy, is the 
universal technique of all science. “Gestalt theory 
will have to be modified on the physiological side 
through the further development of the notion of 

ysiol relativity (of cerebral action curren 
ete.) which then provides a basis for the functio 
complexity of conceptual processes.”—A. G. Bills 
(Chicago). 

4009. Richards, J. CO. N., & Guilford, J. P. A 
new type of lip key. J. Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 
469-472.—-A more satisfactory key, due to the use 
of a thin strip which is held between the teeth. Re- 
lease of the strip makes contact by means of a spring 
and lever arm contactor. One —S. Renshaw 
(Ohio State). 

4010. Ruckmick, C. A. The sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Midwestern Psychological Association. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 48, 520-625.—The sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Midwestern Psychological Asso- 
ciation was held at the University of Chicago, May 
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SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 4011-4019 


8 and 9, under the presidency of L. L. Thurstone. 
A brief statement regarding the papers read is given. 
—D. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

4011. Sageret, J. Les enrichissements spirituels 
dis au romantisme et au naturalisme. (The spirit- 
ual enrichment due to romanticism and naturalism.) 
Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 169-172.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

4012. Schlosberg, H. A projection tachistoscope. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 499-501—The author 
describes a modification of the Spencer lecture table 
delineasecope {Model B) which permits it to be used 
as an exposure apparatus for class-room work. It 
works quietly, it is easy and cheap to arrange, and 
is very compact and readily adaptable to many pur- 
poses, although the slides must be of the transparent 
type. A particular advantage which it possesses is 

fact that the image comes and goes by a uniform 
ehange throughout the whole field, and there is, con- 
sequently, no movement to distract the subject.—D. 
E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

4013. Sewall, H. Psychic analogues of allergy. 
Science, 1931, 74, 37-39.—In an effort to understand 
the paradoxical characteristies of allergy, the author 
te the ear, and na- 
tional spirit, as processes which both induce hyper- 
sensitiveness to noxious inelusions and mobilize de- 
against them.—R. R. Willoughby 

4014. Stern, W., & others. Das Psychologische 
Institut der Hamburgischen Universitat in seiner 
gegenwartigen Gestalt. (The present organization 
of the Psychological Institute at the University of 
Hamburg.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 39, 181- 
227.—An account of the laboratory arrangement, ma- 
terial equipment, researeh and teaching program of 
the Hamburg Institute, together with a supplemen- 
tary list of the publications of its members. The 
elose articulation of the Institute’s activities with 
education, law, and other public enterprises is a 
conspicuous feature—G. W. Hartmann (Berlin). 

4015. Vignon, P. Introduction 4 la biologie ex- 
périmentale. Les étres organisés, activités, in- 
stincts, structures. (An introduction to experi- 
mental biology. Organized bei their activities, 
instincts and structures.) Paris: valier, 1930. 
Pp. 730. 210 fr.—An exposition on conerete biology 
written by a modern Aristotelian, who says that 
Aristotelianism is the seience which contemplates, 
sketches out, measures, calculates and wishes to 
understand. In the first section he discusses living 
beings, what they are and how they behave. dears 
from man to the rhizopod, he discusses mentality an 
the motor drives of the animal; then he reviews what 
he calls the “higher animals” (eats, dogs, elephants, 
monkeys) ; then the drives of insects and the “ lower 
animals” (infusorians, amebas). He considers next 
instinets and the organism and the instincts that 
need organs of their own. Following this, he passes 
on to the idea of the genesis of organs and de- 
votes a large part to the study of mimicry. The 
second section deals with the types in metamorpho- 
logieal biology and diseusses the Aristotelian and 
Cartesian points of view. A bibliographic index con- 
taining more than 1000 titles ends this important 
work.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4016. Warrain, F. La pensée de Charles Henry. 
(The thought of Charles Henry.) Bull. instit. _ 
Se 1930, 30, 27-63.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 

mne). 


4017. Williams, K. A. Five behaviorisms. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 337-360.—The author points 
out that there are as many different schools of be- 
haviorism as there are men who call theméelves be- 
haviorists. She summarizes the points of view of 5 
of the chief behaviorists (Watson, Weiss, Lashley. 
Hunter, and Tolman) with respect to meaning of 
behaviorism, consciousness, and ere and 
with respect to their accounts of speci peycholor 
ieal phenomena. It is pointed out that the on 
characteristic common to them all is adherence to 
the doctrine that scientifie psychology can profitably 
study only such facts as are open to objective meth- 
ods of observation. There is disagreement as to 
whether there are facts not objectively observ- 
able, Lashley and eiss denying, Watson and 
Hunter virtually denying, and Tolman virtually ad- 
mitting that there are. Although all agree that be- 
havior is the subject-matter of study, there is dis- 
agreement as to what behavior is. Watson and Tol- 
man regard the behavior of the total organism as 
the proper object of study; Lashley argues that psy- 
chology is merely part of physiology, studying re- 

of organisms to stimulation; Weiss, and 
environment the criterion. Weiss and Watson in- 
sist that behavior is always mechanical. “ Hunter 
limits purposive behavior to human problem-solving 
thought,” while Tolman is out and out purposive. 
“ All agree that the essence of sensation is to be 
sought in the discriminative as of f 
“Watson denies instincts, while Tolman and Hunter 
admit them. For Watson learning is the acqui- 
sition of conditioned reflexes; for Tolman and 
Lashley it is something much less mechanical.”—D. 
EB. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4018. Wirth, W. Wie ich zur Philosophie und 
Psychologie kam. (How I came into philosoph 
and psychology.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1931, 80, 
452-510.—An autobiographical sketch up to the be- 
ginning of his university work—R. H. Waters 
(Arkansas). 

[See also abstracts 4033, 4321.] 
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4019. Bazett, H. C., & McGlone, B. Modification 
of the latency of warmth sensations by interference 
through paradoxical stimulation of cold end-or- 
gans. Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 97, 504—While the 
faet of the production of hot sensation through the 
simultaneous stimulation of both warm and cold 
spots is well known, the fact that the latency of such 
hot sensations is longer than that for milder warmth 
has not been explained. The complicated curves for 
latency of sensation obtained with warm stimuli com- 

with the relatively simple curves found in the 

ease of cold that paradoxical stimulation on 

cold spots is the rule and that oxical stimu- 

lation of warm spots by cold is either impossible or 

rare.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie Insti- 
tute). 
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4020. Bonain, —. Physio-pathologie de |’audi- 
tion. (Physiopathology of audition.) J. méd. fr., 
1930, 19, 123-131.—Three ries of deafnesses 
are described: (1) those which result in alteration of 
the auditory accommodation; (2) those whieh alter the 
normal path of transmission of acoustie waves; (3) 
those which cause an alteration of the sensory audi- 
tory elements, of the nervous pathways, or of the 
auditory centers. The author explains the phenom- 
enon known as Willis’s usis, or doxica! 
deafness, and shows the functional troubles of the 
labyrinth which provoke neuropathie states (hysteri- 
eal deafness, neurasthenie vertigo, ete.)—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4021. Brown, BE. V. L., & Kronfeld, P. OC. The 
acuity of binocular depth perception in hemianopia. 
Arch. Ophth., 1930, 4, 626-639.—In patients with 
bitemporal hemianopia without sparing of the ma- 
cula the perception of depth had to be tested in the 
very center of the visual held, because in the periph- 
ery there was only monocular vision. No binoe 
depth perenne eould be demonstrated in these 
cases. eases with sparing of the macula, percep- 
tion was normal. In six cases of homonymous 
hemianopia without sparing of the mac depth 
1 agen was within the normal range of varia- 

ility, except when conditions were arranged so that 
the image in one of the eyes fell upon a blind spot. 
Under these special conditions binocular perception 
of depth was absent.—C. W. Darrow (Behavior Re- 
search Fund, Chieago). 

4022. DeParrel, G. La surdité. (Deafness.) J. 
méd. fr., 1930, 19, 115-123.—General review of 
the question of psychological difficulties brought on 
by deafness. The destruction of the hearing pro- 
vokes in those afflicted a state of extreme mental de- 
pression, and the doctor must be enough of a . 
chologist to stimulate in his patient a mental alert. 
ness and the will necessary to reestablish in him the 
cireuit of energy in its normal equilibrium.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4023. Derby, G. 8., Chandler, P. A.. & O’Brien, 
M. E. The light sense in early glaucoma. Arch. 
Ophth., 1929, 1, 692-703.—The smallest perceptible 
light difference, ranging from 2% in normal to 6.5% 
in advanced glaucoma, affords a valuable diagnostic 
test of incipient glaueoma.—C. W. Darrow (Be- 
havior Research Fund, Chieago). 

4024. Drury, M. B., & Dallenbach, K. M. The 
response of cold spots under successive stimulation. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1981, 48, 490-496.—In an effort 
to determine whether the long delay that has been 
felt necessary for accuracy in repeating the stimu- 
lation of a cold spot is really necessary, time inter- 
vals of various lengths were used between stimula- 
tions. The 4 O’s were instrueted to report the sen- 
sation and classify it on a 4-step seale as to intensity. 
10 eold spots were stimulated 10 times each at 6 
different time intervals—5, 15, and 30 sec., and 1, 
3, and 5 min. The initial stimulation of every spot 
at every interval was preceded by a 20-minute rest 
period. Every time interval gave a large percentage 
of responses with cold, but there was no agreement 
among the O’s as to the most or least favorable inter- 
val. For all O’s the 3 long intervals gave more re- 
sponses than the 3 short intervals. The intensity of 
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the cold reported tends to vary directly with the 
length of interval and inversely with the fre- 
quency of stimulation. It is suggested that repeated 
stimulations can safely be made at intervals of 20 
minutes, or even at a more rapid rate, since the in- 
creased accuracy in locating the spots may more than 
make up for the decrease due to the shorter time.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4025. Duane, A. Binocular vision and projection. 
Arch. Ophth., 1931, 5, 734-753—The writer dis- 
cusses the visual and postural factors contributing 
to perception of space.—C. W. Darrow (Behavior 
Research Fund, 

4026. Dufour, M. Illusion d’optique relative au 
micrométre-oculaire de Krauss. (Optical illusion 
relative to Krauss’s ocular micrometer.) C. r. Soe. 
biol., 1930, 105, 600-601.—In observing with a 
Zeiss micrometer, formed by a series of concentric 
cireumferences in white on black, with diameters in- 
clined upon one another, one can see the frustum of 
a cone, a funnel either hollow or flat, with short 
alternations in observation. The author sees no 
satisfactory explanation of this illusion of monocular 
relief. —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4027. Dusser de Barenne, J. G. L'influence du 
systéme nerveux autonome sur la sensibilité de la 


peau. (The influence of the autonomie nervous — 


system on cutaneous sensitivity.) J. de psychol., 
1931, 28, 177-182.—A number of researches pom 
upon the influence of sympathectomy and rela 
conditions upon skin sensitivity are reviewed. Re- 
moval of the sympathetic chain leads to homolateral 
disturbances of skin sensitivity in animals. A 
sympathectomy on the right side leads to heightened 
sensitivity on the same side, but does not alter the 
sensitivity of the opposite side of the body. Clinical 
material seems to indicate that the same relation be- 
tween the autonomie system and skin sensitivity 
holds also for human subjects. The author believes 
that the functional relation between the autonomic 
system and cutaneous sensitivity is of great im- 
portance and that a thorough study of this relation 
will do much to elear up some of the enigmatie prob- 
lems related to cutaneous sensitivity—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

4028. Evans, J. N. An of defects 
in the visual field. Arch. Ophth., 1930, 3, 153-175. 
—C.W. Darrow (Behavior Research Fund, Chicago). 


4029. Pernberger, 8. W. Die Ungewissheitsur- 
teile in der Psychophysik. (Doubtful judgments 
in peyehophysies.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1931, 
80, 273-290.—The results from a lifted-weight ex- 
periment in which seven categories of judgments 
were allowed: lighter, guess lighter, equal, guess 
equal, heavier, guess heavier, and don’t know, show 
that (1) very few “don’t know” judgments were 
given, which would seem to indicate that if they do 
oceur an inadequate experimental technique has 
been followed; (2) there is a difference in the degree 
of subjective assurance between judgments of equal- 
ity and of difference; (3) the subject’s attitude is a 
highly important factor not only in the case of 
equality judgments but also in judgments of a dif- 
ference; (4) the psychometric funetions of the 
“ guess” judgments are unimodal and similar for all 
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subjects; (5) with practice there is a decrease 
judgments of equality, and also a decrease in 

guess equal” judgments which is paralleled by 
inerease in the “ guess heavier” or “ lighter ” 
judgments.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

4030. Pernberger, 8. W. Instructions and the 
psychophysical lumen. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 
361-376.—The problem of the present experiment 
was to determine more exactly the effect of instruc- 
tions upon the judgments in a lifted weight experi- 
ment (constant stimulus difference method). The 
standard weight was 100 gr. and the comparison 
weights ranged from 84 to 108 grams in 4 gr. inter- 
vals. 4 O’s were used. There were 4 types of in- 
structions for prescribing and defining the categories 
of judgment. In the first instruction 7 eategories 
were used (and each was carefully defined): heavier, 

heavier, equal, guess equal, lighter, guess 
ighter, and do not know. In the second instruction 
3 categories were used; lighter, heavier, and do not 
know. [Instruction III: heavier, equal, lighter. In- 
struction IV: lighter, heavier, equal. Thresholds 
were caleulated in accordance with the phi-gamma 
hypothesis by Urban’s methods. The results indi- 
cate that the effect of practice is to shift equal and 
guess judgments into judgments of difference (In- 
struction I). It appears that the attitude demanded 
by the instruetion can be readily assumed and ade- 
quately maintained, but it is very necessary that the 
attitude be clearly determined for all psychophysical 
work. Instructions can be so formulated as to in- 
elude in the middle category only those equality 
judgments given with a high degree of subjective as- 
surance, or all equality judgments whether with a 
igh degree of assurance or not, or all equality 
udgments and all of the difference judgments given 
ith a relatively low degree of subjective assurance. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

4031. Ferree, C. E. & Rand, G. Intensity of 
light and speed of vision. II. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1930, 13, 388-422.—Large effects of inerease in in- 
tensity in the lower part of the intensity seale are 
obtained, and the s of discrimination is higher 
for the large than the small angles and for the large 
than the small coefficients of reflection between ob- 
jeet and background, for light test objects.on dark 
grounds. The amount of effect is greater for light 
objects on dark grounds than for the reverse case.— 
S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


4032. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Size of objects 
in relation to their visibility and to the rating of 
vision. Arch. Ophth., 1930, 4, 37-72.—The size of 
objects, the difference from the background, and the 
intensity of illumination are factors in visibility. 
The facts (1) that for a given difference in the co- 
efficients of reflection the sensation difference is 

ter for light objects on a dark background than 
or dark objects on a light background, (2) that the 
sensation difference increases rapidly with rise in 
intensity of illumination, and (3) that the increase 
is more rapid for light objects on a dark background 


than viee versa, are enumerated and verified. The — 


further facts that increasing the intensity of illumi- 
nation may increase the apparent size of objects, 
and that imereasing the size of objects may enhance 
their visibility, are here experimertally demonstrated. 


That visibility is not proportional to the visual angle, 
and that the visual angle may not be employed as an 
index of visibility exeept under standard conditions 
of illumination and und, is also emphasized. 
Using speed of seeing (the reciprocal of the smallest 
discrimination time) as a criterion the writers find 
changes in the size of the object the most effective 
factor in visibility. Further, a less clear image is 
required for the discrimination of large than small 
objects, and for large than for small differences be- 
tween object and ground. Increasing the differences 
between the coefficients of reflection of objeet and 
ground has, in general, the same effect as increasing 
the intensity of illumination. Numerous elabora- 
tions of these principles are given.—C. W. Darrow 
(Behavior Research d, Chicago). 

4033. Ferree, OC. E., Rand, G., & Sloan, L. L. 
Sensitive methods for the detection of Bjerrum and 
other scotomas. Arch. Ophth., 1931, 5, 224-260.— 
To imerease the diagnostie sensitivity of perimetry 
the authors decrease the size of the stimulus, decrease 
the difference between the reflection of the stimulus 
and background, and decrease the intensity of il- 
lumination, the first two of these methods being ap- 
plied im this study. Colored stimuli were found 


especially effective, pir because of the low per- | 


ceptual visibility colored stimuli, or because of 
the susceptibility of the mechanisms for the percep- 
tion of color to logical conditions. Form stim- 
uli of low visibility were also found effective. —C. 
W. Derrow (Behavior Research Fund, Chicago). 
4034. Ferree, C. E., Rand, G., & Hardy, ©. Re- 
fraction for the peripheral field of vision. Arch. 
Ophth., 1931, 5, 717-733.—The refraction of 21 eyes 
in the temporal and nasal peripheral field as far out 
as 60 degrees was studied by means of a modified Zeiss 
refractionometer. Refractive conditions were found 
generally to differ in the peripheral as compared 
with the central field, and in the nasal as compared 
with the temporal halves of the same eye: With 
rolonged fixation the conditions of peri re- 
Fraction tended to become more myopic. @ possi- 
bility of permanent elongation of the eyeball by pres- 
sure of the external muscles is suggested—-C. W. 
Darrow (Behavior Research Fund, Chicago). 


4035. Frank, J. D. Affective value vs. nature of 


odors in relation to reproduction. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1931, 43, 479-483.—4 S’s were used in this ex- 
periment; they were first made to determine the 
affective value of 18 odors on a +-2 to —2 scale, 
and then were given 10 repetitions of a list of 10 
nonsense syllables; they were then stimulated 
with 6 test odors and the absolute oon Sena re- 

i the mem- 


with a different list of nonsense syllables. ter 
least 2 weeks the test odors were presented, this time 
with the 6 P ones. The judgment of the value 

the test odor shifted in accordance with the law 
affective equilibrium. But this shift in affective 
judgment does not have a corresponding effect 

reproduction, which leads one to conel that 
pe oe themselves determine the degree of reproduc- 
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tion, and that there is ne direct causal relation be- 
tween the reproduction and the affectivity—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

4036. Galli, A. La percezione della forma nella 
visione periferica. (Pereeption of shape in pe- 
ripheral vision.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1931, 9, 31- 
60.—This work is part of a series of experimental 
investigations into the phenomenology of perception 
made by the Sacred Heart University of Milan in 
aceordance with the conception expounded by Ge- 
melli in previous works against the conception held 
by Gestalt psychologists. By using the method of 
peripheral vision in the funetional analysis of per- 
ception, the following eonelusions were reached: (1) 
The meaning is the fundamental element of the eon- 
struction of a pereeption, as well as its final element 
as it serves to complete the perceptual act. (2) 
The organization of the sensorial data takes place 
by passing from the indeterminateness and vague- 
ness of the single sensorial datum to the construction 
of the object perceived—R, E. Schwarz (U. 8. 
Veterans’ Hospital, Oteen, N. C.) 

4037. Gast, R. Die Beeinflussung der Intensi- 
titsschitzung eines Tones durch einen Begleitton. 
(The influence of an Fe B= tone upon the 
judgment of the intensity of another tone.) Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1931, 80, 313-377.—An experi- 
mental study of the comparison of two tones when 
a third is introduced during the sounding of the first 
two. It was found that if the accompanying tone 
was of the same intensity as the tone to be judged 
the difference threshold was increased, but if the ac- 
eompanying tone was of greater intensity this 
threshold was somewhat decreased. The distribution 
of errors was greater with the accompanying tone 
present. The intensity of low tones was estimated 
too high, that of high tones too low, when the ac- 
companying tone was given. The theoretical impli- 
eations of the experiment are diseussed. A bibliog- 
raphy of 12 titles is given.—R. H. Waters (Arkan- 
sas). 

4038. Kronfeld, P. ©. The central visual path- 
way. Arch. Ophth., 1929, 2, 709-732.—There is a 
brief lucid review (1) of the higtory of the explora- 
tion of the central visual pathways, (2) of the meth- 
ods used, and (3) of the anatomy, physiology, and 

thology of the central visual apparatus.—C. W. 
een (Behavior Research Fund, Chieago). 


4039. Miles, W. R. Movement interpretations of 
the silhouette of a revolving fan. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1931, 48, 392-405.—27 college students were 
suddenly presented with an apparatus containing a 
revolving 2-vaned fan in motion, and so placed 
hind a ground glass sereen that only the silhouette 
appeared. They were asked to deseribe the experi- 
ence (all were naive with respect to illusions). The 
O’s averaged 4 different patterns of movements, and 
there is no significant sex difference. About 70% 
showed a persistent trend toward seeing one kind of 
pattern. After a 10 min. period of observation 
various movement interpretations were 
and the individuals were asked to reply “yes” or 
“no” on whether or not they could now clearly see 
this motion taking place. The great majority could 
get the suggested pattern. About 2/3 of the group 
interpreted the motion as being in the direction in 
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which the fan was actually revolving. can ap- 
pornatis find only the movements for which they 

ve concepts that serve as mechanical equivalents. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4040. Musatti, O. L. Forma e assimilazicne. 
(Shape and assimilation.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 
1931, 9, 61-156.—The factors of the structural char- 
acter of the perceptual world, defined by the Gestalt 
psychologists as autochthonous, are brought back by 
the author under a single law of pereeptive homo- 
geneity, which accounts also for the transformations 
undergone by the perceptual data by virtue of their 
structural character or of the phenomena of equaliza- 
tion. But the actual perceptual structure is also 
acted upon by the past perceptual experience by 
means of the assimilative processes. The author 
applied these theoretical points of view to the expla- 
nation of the stereokinetic phenomena. He discusses 
the interpretation thereof by Gestalt psychology and 
the econelusions regarding the supposed Euclidean 
character of intuitive space deduced from that inter- 
pretation. He proves the icipation of assimila- 
tive faetors in the production of stereokinesis; and 
resolves the contrast between the two interpretations 
by means of the concept of the unity of the assimila- 
tive and the formal factors of pereeption—R. Z. 
Schwarz (U. 8. Veterans’ Hospital, Oteen, N. C.). 


4041. Newman, E. B. ‘The cigarette illusion’: a 
reply to Dr. Wells. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 
506-508.—An answer to and criticism of Wells’ ex- 
planation of the cigarette illusion in terms of con- 
trast. (Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 136-139). (See 
V: 1802).—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4042. Nogué, J. La rétine n’est-elle qu'une sur- 
face? (Is the retina only a surface?) Rev. phil., 
1931, 56, 272-276.—The author thinks that the retina, 
the organ of vision, like the organ of touch, must 
have three dimensions. He thinks that the luminous 
pattern remaining the same, the retinal impression 
ean grow or diminish if this impression is received 
not on a rigid surface, but on a flexible surface 
capable of distending or retracting, following a so 
third dimension —Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 

nne). 

4043. Noyes, W. A. Color. Science, 1931, 74, 
96.—The last part of the author’s article by the 
same name, unaccountably omitted in the original 
publication. Four more requisites for color vision 
are mentioned: (6) the necessary physiological ele- 
ments must be present in the retina; (7) transmis- 
sion to the brain must be intact; (8) the sensation 
is produced by processes at present unknown; (9) 
the name given the experience varies with the social 
history of the individual. Science and philosophy 
are identical in the higher reaches, and the above is 
a scientifie philosophy of color—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

4044. Pech, J. L. Le Daltonisme. Faits expéri- 
mentaux. (Color-blindness. Experimental data.) 
Presse méd., 1930, 38, 1736.—The author tried to 
learn how the ecolor-blind see the colors which they 
eonfuse—red and green. He has ascertained how a 
eolor-blind person perceives the visible spectrum, 
and he gives a colored drawing of the visible spec- 
trum as seen by a color-blind person compared to the 
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Then, ‘pl seen & person 

__ some absorbent screens, which allowed 
only f the color-blind spectrum to pass, 


similar to that of the color-blind for these subjects. 
subject, the seco: a color-blind subject.—Math. 


H. Piéron (So 


4045. Piéron, H. Nouvelles données sur la disso- 
ciation des douleurs cutanées. (New data concern- 
ing the dissociation of cutaneous pains.) J. de psy- 
chol., 1931, 28, 279-282—-The reaction times for 
burning, pinching, _— and touching the a 


were determined and the rapidity of pro —- 
the respective nerve impulses was found to be ap- 


ese results are related to the oscillographie data 
obtained by Gasser and Erlanger, and Bishop and 
Heinbrecker. The author iy in this connection, 
“ Our cutaneous pains, for the three specifically dis- 
tinet types of prick pinch, and burn appear to ap- 
pertain to the group, the insufficient precision of 
the measures not permitting certain identifications.” 
—WN. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


4046. Riley, H. A. The central nervous system 
control of the ocular movements and the disturb- 
ance of this mechanism. Arch. Ophth., 1930, 4, 
640-661; 885-910.—The author outlines the interac- 
tion of the musele groups contributing to the various 
movements of the eyeball, and the effects on ocular 
control of disease of the extraocular muscles. In 
like manner he reviews the function and pathology 
of the nerves, nuclei, and motor and visual cortical 
areas involved in eye movement. The material, too 
extensive for detailed review, is recommended as 
offering the brevity and inclusiveness of a textbook 
resentation—C. W. Darrow (Behavior Research 


Chicago). 


4047. Salit, P. W. The biochemistry the aque- 
ous, lens and vitreous. Ophth., 
394.—0. W. Darrow (Behavior Research Fund, 


cago). 


4048. Shaad, D. J.. & Helson, H. Group pres- 
time-saving device. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 
422-433.—The purpose of the present ‘study’ was 
to discover whether there is any loss in the 
cision of limens based upon the group method of 
presentation as compared with the haphazard 
arrangement within each series. In the group 
method an irregular number of itions in 
each group was used to prevent learning. 5 com- 

ison stimulus weights were used, and were lifted 
in time to a metrononie. The results show no reliable 
chance of a true difference between any of the meth- 
ods used, and consequently the group method of 
presentation is recommended because of its time- 
saving aspects. The same sort of investigation was 
carried out on the determination of the 2-point 
pore = similar results were obtained. “In the 
riment where the group method saves 
time requisite number of observations 
necessary for a statistically reliable limen, one of 
the group methods used is to be reeommended.”—D. 
E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


that the ares are always blue regardless of the 
chroma of the initial stimulation, and since a color 
blind case reported by Amberson saw the ares as 
the effect is probably due to an excitation of 
rods, current which affects sec- 
darily of the cones. Records 
show a longer dr duration of the phenomenon 
daring shif during stationary fixation. 
glowing zine sulphide showed adaptation to the two 
to be simultaneous. When the zine sulphide are was 
made to coincide in position with the blue ares and 
orednel out, the usual stimulus was still effective in 
lucing the blue ares. This argues against the 


W. Darrow (Behavior Research Fund, Chicago). 

4050. Urban, F. M. Wher die Methode der 
gleichen Abstufungen. (On the method of equal- 
sppearing intervals.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
1931, , 291-312.—Stimulated by Thurstone’s 
(1929) critical study of Fechner’s law, the author 
extends this critique on the basis of his application 
of a variation of the constant method to Thurstone’s 
data.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

4051. Van der Elst, BR. L’audition colorée. 
(Colored hearing.) Presse méd., 1930, 38, 1689- 
1691.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4052. Verrijp, C. D. Ocular movements. Arch. 
Ophth., 1930, 4, 73-83.—By measurements based on 
numerous positions of the rotating eye the author 
shows that the lines of sight do not intersect in any 
one point and, moreover, that the various intersec- 
tions do not follow any systematic path. He con- 
cludes that all experiments on ocular movements that 
have determined centers of rotation of the eye as 

ints of intersection of lines of sight are worthless. 

e impossibility of ey correcting for an un- 
systematic spread of the various instantaneous cen- 
ters of rotation may account for certain difficulties 
in Trond, Glineey W. Darrow (Behavior Research 


eye. Arch. Ophth., 1929, 2, 468-472.—C. W. Das- 
row (Behavior Research Fund, Chicago). 

4054. Washburn, M. F., Mallay, H., & Naylor, A. 
The influence of the size of an outline cube on the 
fluctuations of its perspective. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1931, 43, 484-489.—-The problem of the present study 
was to determine the effect which size would have 
upon the duration of each fluctuation in a reversible 
perspective figure. The cubes used were 50 em., 5 
right position and illuminated by a 50-watt bulb 
em. over 0’s head. 12 women college students ob- 
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4049. Snell, P. A. The entoptic phenomenon of | 
the blue arcs. Arch. Ophth., 1929, 1, 475-493.—The : 
| region of the retina giving the “blue are” effect is 
F an elliptical area on the temporal side of the fovea. 
Stimulation of a second area 2 to 5 degrees concen- 
trie with the fovea produces a “blue spike.” The : 
distribution of nerve fibers in this region coincides . 
Donne}. in pattern with the visible ares. nee Bat 
sinee the phenomenon fades as more perip Fat = 
7 4.5, 12, 16, and 40 meters per second. oe | 
possibility o e ares being due to a visible radia- " 
tion, and favors the view that they are caused by a 
: secondary excitation. 7 figures, 15 references.—C. 
/ 
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served six times each. KE made a record of the 
fluctuations by marking with a pencil in time with 
a metronome ticking 120 times per second. Two 
factors seem to be at work; one produces a steady, 
short-wave alternation, and is unaffected by differ- 
ences in size. The other factor causes longer fluctua- 
tions in all cubes and is markedly influenced by the 
size of the cube, producing longer fluctuations in 
the larger cube. This is highly variable as compared 
to the first factor, which is consistent in its appear- 
ance. There is some evidence that the second factor 
is to some extent dependent upon the shifts in fixa- 
tion.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4055. Yudkin, A. M. The formation of the aque- 
ous humor. Arch. Ophth., 1929, 1, 435-446.—A study 
of the effects of intra-ocular and vascular pressure 
upon the formation of the aqueous humor. refer- 
ences.—C. W. Darrow ( vior Research Fund, 


Chicago). 

4056. Yadkin, A. M. The aqueous humor, a 
critical review. Arch. Ophth., 1929, 1, 614-633.— 
C. W. Darrow (Behavior Research Fund, Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 4074, 4076, 4082, 4687, 4103, 
4108, 4165, 4222, 4223, 4306.] 
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4057, Becker, H. Some forms of sympathy: a 
phenomenological analysis. J. Abn. & Soc. Pasy- 
chol., 1931, 26, 58-68.—The paper is a combination 
of translated excerpts from The Nature and Forms 
of Sympathy by Max Scheler, lecture notes taken in 
Scheler’s course, and illustrations gleaned from 
Scheler’s book. The following types of sympathy 
were distinguished and deseribed: compathy or emo- 
tional solidarity, mimpathy or emotional imitation, 
sympathy (genuine) or emotional participation, 
pra ge or emotional contagion, empathy or emo- 
tional intuition, and unipathy or emotional identi- 
H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathie Hos- 
pital). 

4058. Cannon, W. B. Again the James-Lange 
and the thalamic theories of emotion. Psychol. 
Rev., 1931, 38, 281-295.—The author here answers 
the article Cannon’s Theory of Emotion, by Neuman, 
Perkins, and Wheeler, (Psychol. Rev., 1930, 37, 305- 
326) criticizing his thalamie theory of emotions, and 
defending the James-Lange theory of felt visceral 
disturbances. He explains the essential differences 
between the two theories, which he believes are mis- 
apprehended by his erities; and he gives additional 
evidence in support of the thalamic hypothesis. The 
James-Lange theory ignores the fact that, in the 
thalamie region, all afferent impulses are interrupted 
and probably regrouped and redistributed. The 
thalamic region is the coordinating center for emo- 
tional reactions. After removal in lower animals of 
all the cerebrum anterior to the thalamus, the be- 
havior designated “ rage” is exhibited. The same is 
true if the visceral innervations are severed. But 
when, in addition, the thalamus is removed, the re- 
action disappears. The author points to sources of 
error in the thinking of his eritics, such ac the con- 
fusion between the experienced emotion and emo- 
tional behavior, or emotional expression; the con- 
fusion between thalamus and organie processes; 
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between viscera which are relatively insensitive, and 
other organie changes which are acutely sensed; and 
between the minimum latent period of visceral reac- 
tion and the total time elapsing between the arousal 
of the efferent impulse to the viscera and the return 
of the afferent impulse to the brain with enough 
intensity to produce sensory experience. Reference 
is made to Dana’s patient, who experienced norma! 
emotions even though her whole skeletal system was 
severed with the exception of the cranial, upper 
cervieal and diaphragm.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

4059. Cason, H. General curves and conditions 
of feeling. J. Appl. Psychol.,. 1931, 15, 126-148.— 
Self-ratings on feeling-tone for various times and 
conditions were obtained from 439 male and 460 fe- 
male subjects ranging in age between 10 and 90 
years. Low points of feeling were found for the 
first and last half-hours of the day, for Monday as 
compared with other days of the week, and for the 
pp months of the year.—G. L. Barclay (Syra- 
cuse). 

4060. Guilford, J. P. The prediction of affective 
values. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 469-478.—The 

blem of the present study was to discover whether 
it would be ible to predict the affective value of 
a eolor combination when the value of each com- 
ponent was known. 249 men and 211 women stu- 
dents in general psychology served as S’s. The 
stimuli were colored patches of light, 5 inches in 
diameter and 44 inches apart. When pairs of lights 
were presented for comparison with other pairs the 
distance between the two members was 2.5 inches. 
When sag were exposed, the S was instructed to 
judge them as combinations. The results from the 
men and women were treated separately because of 
the decided sex differences. “ Various mathematical 
functions, linear and non-linear, are assumed and 
measurements adjusted to them. Highly valid pre- 
dictions are possible for the men, but not for the 
women. There are some indications that the sum- 
mation of feeling is an additive one and not a prod- 
uet, and that the combined value is not an alge raic 
sum but a weighted mean of P and U or of some 
simple funetions of P and U. It is suggested that 
there is a limit to the prediction of an ‘ affective 
whole’ from its ‘ eomponents,’ and that the emergent, 
or ‘ Gestalt-effect’ may be measured by the index of 
non-determination, K*.”—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

4061. Kniep, E. J.. Morgan, W. L., & Young, P. 
T. Studies in affective psychology. XI. Individ- 
ual differences in affective reaction to odors. XII. 
The relation between age and affective reaction to 
odors. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 406-421.—An 
equal number of men and women (200 in all) were 
presented 15 different odors and one empty bottle, 
and asked to rate the odor as to its P or U (seale of 
7 points). A normal distribution curve of judgments 
was found. The judgment was found to depend 
upon the position in the series, to some extent; but 
an odor has « general affective value which is largely 
independent of its position. The study was repeated 
with 50 children between 7 and 9, and 50 between 
11 and 13. Younger children are more variable in 
their reports than the older ones, probably due to 
suggestibility, lack of attention, ete. The correla- 
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tions between age groups are above .90, and the chil- 
dren’s curves approximate the adult eurves—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4062. Latour, M. Remarques sur le plaisir et la 
douleur. (Remarks on pleasure and pain.) Rev. 
phil., 1931, 56, 204-216.—The author regards pleas- 
ure and pain as proved to be the only primitive 
facts, the bases of life itself and of indisputable 
knowledge. He relates joy to the experience of 
growth or creation of power, the intensity of joy or 
grief not being regulated by the apparent variation 
of the power as an absolute value but as a relative 
value. The author brings forth a simple mathe- 
matical formula which relates it to the logarithmic 
law of Fechner which connects sensation and exci- 
tation. This law, he says, shows that consciousness, 
im a general. way, sets a value on a certain relative 
variation and not on a certain absolute variation— 


Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4063. McKinney, J. M. What shall we choose to 
call emotions? J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1930, 72, 46- 
64.—After a review of the historical as well as the 
present-day field of literature for a more apt defi- 
nition of emotion in terms or symbols of a language 
comprehensible by all scientists of human nature, 
MeKinney offers a paraphrase of Spinoza’s definition 
of emotion as the most enlightening, viz.: “ By emo- 
tion (affectus) I understand the modification of 
energy (difference of potential) of the body by which 
the power in action of the body is aided or i 
increased or diminished and that this difference o 
potential may be expressed both psychieally and 
physiologically and that this energy so expressed is 
the same in kind, tho differing in organization 
from that found e ere in the universe.”—A. 
Ragsdale (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 


4064. Stagner, R. The redintegration of pleas- 


ant and unpleasant experiences. Amer. J. Psychol., 


1931, 43, 463-468.—The problem of the present in- 
vestigation is “ What is the relation of the feeling- 
tone aroused by an experience to the retention of 
that experience?” The S’s were college students, 
who were asked to recall the most P event of the 
past 15 days, and then write out as many associa- 
tions as ible, either trivial or important, con- 
nected with the event. A similar instruction was 
used for an U event; the S’s were not warned that a 
recall would be required, but after 15 days the inci- 
dent was handed back, and the 8’s were asked to fill 
in all the associations previously given. Associations 
not previously given were disearded, and the scor- 
ing was on the basis of ideas, rather than of wo 

recalled. The results show that the per cent of 

items recalled was 54.4%, of the U items 43.4%, and 
the difference of 11% is statistically reliable. A sur- 
vey of the U events cited reveals that most of them 
“involved setting up some kind of tension, .. . 
things about which something must be done.” “On 
the other hand, the P situations usually involved a 
release from ion, or at least represented some- 
thing complete.” In the U situations, the continued 
tension meant that continued responses had to be 
made to the situation, which would involve changes 
in the brain pattern, and consequently, in 
the memory traces of the experience. It is suggested 
that the more rapid forgetting of the U is due funda- 
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mentally to the same principle as is retroactive in- 
hibition —D. BE. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


[See also abstract 4161.] 
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4065. Dugas, L. Remarques sur l'association des 
idées. (Remarks concerning the association of 
ideas.) J. de psychol., 1931, 28, 250-276.—A theo- 
retical discussion of the laws of contiguity, similar- 
ity, and contrast. These are considered the most 
important laws in psychology. The errors of asso- 
ciationism prove nothing against the laws of associa- 
tion. Those who criticize the concept of association 
of ideas on the basis that it involves atomism are 
told that analysis will always be a necessary tech- 
nique in psychology and that the abuse, rather than 
the use, of is is to be condemned. According 
to the author the abuse of analysis seems to lie in 
artificial and verbal applications of associationistic 
principles.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


4066. Gorphe, F. Les opérations du jugement 
judiciaire. (The operations of the judicial judg- 
ment.) Rev. phil., 1931, 56, 187-203.—The elements 
which enter into the formation of judgment consist 
of a combination of chological and logical fac- 
tors. Analysis and classification of ideas are the 
chief things in asking questions; observation, intui- 
tion and analytical and eritical examination are 

for the establishment of facts; interpreta- 
tion, deduction and comparison, for the application 
of justice; and determination, evaluation, thesis 
~Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4067. McCardie, —. Truth. (The eleventh 
Maudsley lecture.) J. Ment. Sci., 1931, 77, 4-21.— 
With nearly 40 the bar and on 
as a backgroun author to 0 
play its part defeating the of truth, 
which are: lack of courage, self-interest, bias, undue 
regard to ancient authority, habit, prejudice, false 
conceit of knowledge, and indolence of mind. Until 
a more satisfactory “ lie-detector” is developed than 
is now at hand the tribunal of fact can test truth 
only by observation, psychological instinct, knowl- 

and experience of human nature; by considering 
probabilities by examining correspondence, diaries 
and documents; by weighing motives; 
bias; and by detecting so far as possible influence 
of pecuniary or other interests. From the study of 
the behavior of witnesses the author believes: (1) 
there is no foundation for the popular assumption 
that the quiet, self-possessed witness gives honest 
testimony while the nervous and anxious witness 
gives false; (2) that the a charged with murder 
gives evidence in the coolest and most self-possessed 
manner; (3) that, broadly speaking, the greater the 
criminal the more able and effective he is as a wit- 
ness; (4) that the ity of expert testimony is 
steadily improving; (5) that “nothing can exceed 
the skill, the self-confidence and the audacious re- 
lianee on sex that is so frequently displayed by the 
intelligent female perjurer”; (6) that a “ nervous 
witness often means to the truth—and fre- 
quently does so”; (7) that honest witnesses un- 
wittingly give a vast amount of inaccurate testimony 
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either because of lack of intelligence, poor observa- 
tion, poor memory, or, usually, because of bias. 
Despite the abuse of truth in the courts of law, how- 
ever, the author holds that justice is done to a very 
satisfactory degree.—L. M. Hatfield (Can- 
ton, [l.). 
4068, Maier, N. B. P. Reasoning and learning. 
/ Psychol. Rev., 1931, 38, 332-346.—The purpose of 
the paper is (1) to define learning, insight, and rea- 
soning in experimental terms; (2) to harmonize the 
experimental data obtained from studies on both 
rats and man; and (3) to suggest a mechanism 
which aceounts for the spontaneous appearance of 
new behavior integrations. Reasoning is defined as 
the process of combining two isolated experiences. 
To explain such spontaneous combination, the author 
holds the prinei le of association by contiguity in- 
adequate and offers instead the concept of a “ field 
of strain,” which is harmonized with the results of 
recent studies in physiology and neurology. Specific 
situations, involving the operation of such a field of 
strain in various ways, are described—A. G. Bills 
(Chicago). 
* 4069. Rodrigues, G. Intuition et déduction. 
(Intuition and deduction.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 
4, 116-118.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

of 


4070. Thomson, R. H. An experimental study 
memory as influenced by feeling tone. J. Ex 
Psychol., 1930, 13, 462-467.—Can the Freudian 
theory be demonstrated that “we tend to forget the 
unpleasant more readily than the pleasant?” 30 
high-school freshmen were given six tests: recollec- 
tions of early childhood, grammar school recollec- 
tions, di records, word lists, memory for titles of 
po. and a current events test. Each item was to 

marked as “seemed to him either very pleasant 
or very unpleasant.” The material was recalled at 
the end of a month. The critical ratios were: for 
childhood reeccilections 1.46, grammar school 3.14, 
word lists 4.10, titles of poems 6.02. The author con- 
eludes that “all the results point in the same diree- 
tion—to the more ready reeall of the pleasant” al- 
though “not all tests showed significant differences 
between the reeall of the pleasant and unpleasant.” 
—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 

4071. Van Acker, OC. La du témoig- 
nage véridique. (The psychology of truthful testi- 
mony.) J. de neur. et psychiat., 1930, 30, 713-747. 
—Quoting Miinsterberg to the effect that the chrono- 
seope of the modern psychologist is becoming for 
the student of crime what the mieroseope is for the 
student of disease, the author presents seven tests 
to which he had submitted twenty individuals. In 
six of these tests questions had to be answered in 
regard to pictures which were shown to the subjects 
for one minute. In the seventh test a story had to 
be repeated and questions answered in regard to it. 
A number of tables illustrate these tests, their pro- 
cedure and their results in detail. It was found 
that answers with a reaction time of 1.4 seconds or 
less were correct, while ineorrect answers appeared 
only after a reaction time of 1.6 seconds or more. 
According to the author these tests show that it 
should be possible to develop an exact method to 
distinguish correet from ineorrect depositions when 
testimony is given.—H. Syz (New York City). 
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4072. Wyatt, H. G. The psychology of intelli- 
gence and will. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1931. 
Pp. viii-+ 273. $4.00.—The educational process in- 
volves not only the method of imparting knowl- 
edge, but also the training of intelligence, the regu- 
lation of passion, and therefore the developing and 
strengthening of the will. In its emphasis upon ex- 
perimentation recent chology has neglected the 
study of the psychological nature of intelligence 
(treating more of its measurement) and of volition 
(avoiding it and disposing of it treating it as 
something else). The author sees the n of a 
helpful theory of these two factors of human nature 
to understand the conversion of the “child as he is 
into the adult as he should be.” Part I reviews the 
concepts of intelligence held by Thurstone, Thorn- 
dike, and Spearman, and the views of the Gestalt 
and stimulus-response schools; Part II treats of the 
relation of intelligence to instinet; and Part ITI of 
the relation of intelligence to volition, the nature of 
volition, its place in a science of psychology, a re- 
view of its treatments by Wundt and James, and 
the experiments of Ach, Michotte and Prum, Bar- 
rett and others on volition. A concluding chapter 
contrasts and compares by pairs the four factors in 
human conduct: habit, instinct, intelligence, and vo- 
lition. Generous references and notes to each 
chapter.—L. M. Hatfield (Canton, IIL). 

[See also abstracts 4035, 4064, 4201, 4250.) 
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4073. Devaux, E. La genése des spécialisations 
cérébrales. (The genesis of cerebral specializa- 
tion.) Rev. gen. des sci., 1931, 42, 147-152.—The 
author believes that the pre-nervous cells which exist 
after birth are the essential agents for the entire per- 
fection of the cerebrum. Due to their embryonic 
state, these cells are mobilizable, but as lcng as the 
brain is dormant they remain in the same p and 
multiply. It is only when a cerebral point is awak- 
ened that they mobilize and differentiate themselves 
into funetioning nervous cells. The author thinks that 
future intelligence depends essentially on the length 
of the period of nieieal hypo-funetioning and that 
it is bad to awaken the child cerebrally too soon, 
since this necessarily puts into use the pre-nervous 
cells of which he treats, an event which hastens their 
differentiation and hinders their multiplication; also, 
the author says, this process, at the same time that 
it hinders the enrichment of the agents of cerebral 
development and wastes those already present, also 
condemns the individual to have r intelligence 
when an adult.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4074. Preeman, E. Absence of the left occipital 
lobe without impairment of vision. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1931, 43, 503-505.—Report of a case of an 
ll-year-old boy of normal intelligence, who was 
operated upon for a left porencephalonic cyst; it 
was found that in the oceipital region the cortex was 
completely absent over a space of 7 cm. diameter, 
% em. thick and extending back of the parietal re- 
gion. A thoroughgoing campimetry test indicated 
that the only abnormality in the field of vision was 
right eye, and a slight decrease on temporal si 
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explanations of this normal vision, with the normal 

cortical mechanism for the right half of each retina 

absent, which are suggested, are the development of 

another cortical projection area somewhere in the 

parietal region, or possibly (in accordance with Ge- 

stalt femelle ) no projection area at all—D. E. Jo- 
(Skidmore). 


The anatomy of the nerv- 
ous system from the int of development 
and function. (4th ed.) Philadelphia & London: 
Saunders, 1931. Pp. 478 (with illustrations). 
$6.50.—This is the fourth edition of the textbook 
first published in 1920. The new material in this 
edition consists of a series of sections of the brain 
stem, the figures and their brief descriptions eom- 
prising a new section (pages 357-415) immediately 
preceeding the laboratory outline of neuro-anatomy. 
A few new references have been added to the bi 
liography.—L. M. Harden (Clark). 


4076. Wever, E. G., & Bray, C. W. The nature 
of acoustic response. J. Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 
373-387.—For auditory theory it would be highly 
important to know of the action cur- 
rents set up in the nerve by sounds of various 
frequencies. In these experiments cats were used 
because of previous work on nerve conduction in 
this animal and because of the fairly level of 
development of the cat in the animal particeu- 
larly in acoustic sense. Wever has shown (J. Comp. 
Psychol., 1930, 10, 221-223) that the cat hears tones 
of from 10,000 to 20,000 eyeles. The cat’s hearing 
is therefore comparable to that of man. An opera- 
tive technique was developed for exposing the coch- 
lear braneh of the VIII nerve. A suitable apparatus 
was developed and the procedure of the experiments 
consisted in leading off the action currents through 
electrodes on the nerve through an amplifying sys- 
tem to a detecting apparatus. Parallel with this 
system, a telephone cireuit led from the operating 
room to a sound-proof room 60 feet away. In 
course of the experiments the sound could thus be 
alternated for comparison. Within the range 105 
to 5200 cycles the frequencies correspond in both 
the ecat’s ear and telephone circuits. “A faint 
whisper into the cat’s ear is easily audible in the 
receiver.” “The O can hear and often understand 
ordinary conversation between persons in the operat- 
ing room.” There is some evidence of a positive 
relationship between the voltage established in the 
nerve and the intensity of the stimulating sound, 
but the exact functional relation is as yet undeter- 
mined. Secrupulous precautions were taken to take 
eare of various electrical and technical (acoustic) 
artifacts. Considerable attention was given to the 

ibility of mechanical resonance of the electrodes 
by t them on other tissues. If out of the vicin- 
ity of nerve they never gave the response. A 
polarizing current nullified the response, which re- 
turned after the removal of the eurrent from the 
nerve. The effects heard in the amplifying system 
are hence of cochlear origin, and the authors con- 
elude against the possibility of any mechanical jar- 
ring of either nerve or electrodes to produce the 
characteristic response. Experiments were made to 


verify the fact that there was no variation in inter- 
electrode 


potential independent of the control econ- 


dition. Check ex ts indicate that the acous- 
tory nerve. The studies are to be continued and ex- 
tended. Two apparatus figures.—S. Renshaw (Ohio 


State). 
[See also abstracts 4027, 4038.] 
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4077. Allendy, —. L’équilibre des instincts. 
(The equilibrium of the instincts.) Psychol. et vie, 
1930, 4, 90-92.—The author divides instincts into 
three categories: the centripetal instincts, which 
have the purpose of conservation and the develop- 
ment of the individual; the centrifugal instincts, 
which look toward the conservation, development 
and growth of the species; and the inhibitory in- 
pore which constitute a eheck on the primitive 

tal and centrifugal instincts, in view of the 
life o of society.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4078. Aubel, H. Atmung und Stimme als Heil- 
und Entwicklungsfaktoren (Breathing and speech 
as remedial and developmental factors) and Von 
Rhoden, G. Geist und Natur in ihrer Bezichung 
auf Atmung und Heilung (Mind and nature in their 
— to breathing and therapy). Schwerin i. 

M.; Bahn, 1929. Pp. 36. M. .35.—On the basis of 
the fundamental law that man is a unity, Aubel ex- 
plains why the training and development of breath- 

ing and the voice not only benefit the body and 
bet: the sated. The law of 
movement, contrary movement, and rest (tri-partite 
life etn’ hel = to the harmonious working to- 
gether. Aubel recommends natural development in 
the direction of every aspect of brea larynx, 
mouth, above all lungs and diaphragm). The litera- 
ture on breathing reveals many errors. Disturbances 
also influence our psychic life, e.g., the nature of the 
processes of thought and nerve funetion. Against 
that form of meditation which holds the breath 
Aubel maintains that true inner collectedness always 
deepens the breathing. Von Rhoden outlines those 
aspects of his theme which point both to nature and 
to mind. Here also the primacy always proves to 
belong to mind.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

4079. Baxter, H. Further studies on the com- 
position of saliva in different phases of the secre- 
tion. Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 97, 450-458.—The 
salivary glands of the dog ‘respond to different stimuli 
with secretions differing in quantity and quality not 
only during the action of stimulus but also in 
various phases of the after-flow. This after-flow 
from the parotid glands is independent of that from 
the mixed es The complicated relationship has 
been shown by ern with pilocarpin and 
atropin.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 


4080. Camis, M. The physiology of the vestibular 
apparatus. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1931. 
Pp. xiv-+- 310. $7.50.—In this volume the ‘author 
gives us a comprehensive survey of the entire field 
of labyrinthine physiology. The first chapter covers 
the early work, ineluding that of Flourens. This is 
followed by a chapter on the anatomy and physiol- 

ogy of the labyrinth and the general lopment of 
the Intter through the animal series After a short 
chapter on “ Operative Methods” we have a survey 
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of all the experimental work done on the ow mers 
for the past hundred years. This involves ef- 
fects of partial and complete destruction of the 
labyrinth, experimental stimulation, the labyrinth 
as an organ of the sense of space, the reflex func- 
tions of the labyrinth, ineluding the effects upon the 
autonomie, the relations of the labyrinth to the eye, 
and the nervous connections of the vestibular appa- 
ratus. The chief difficulty which was met by all the 
investigators in this field was that in practice it is 
impossible to isolate the labyrinthine function in the 
intact animal. The author concludes in the epilogue 
that the vestibular apparatus is a collection of re- 
ceptors, from which are evoked numerous reflexes 
which are concerned with the normal posture of the 
body. These reflexes do not always manifest them- 
selves in movement, but may stimulate other re- 
ceptors, giving rise to “ pseudo-emotive” impres- 
sions such as vertigo, nausea, ete. There is still much 
that is not clear concerning this complex organ and 
no one theory ean hope to give a complete statement of 
its function. There are 65 figures in the book and a 
rm tn of more than 800 titles.—C. V. Hudgins 
4081. Chappell, M. N. Inhibition, facilitation, 
learning: summation of stimuli. Psychol. Rev., 
1931, 38, 317-331.—After examining some of the 
more common theories of inhibition, ineluding Me- 
Dongall’s drainage theory, the refractory phase 
theory, specific inhibitory centers, Pavlov’s inhibi- 
tory impulse, ete., the author concludes that all such 
theories are erroneous because there is no specific 
process of inhibition and because the concept is in 
—- to the natural law of minimal change. 
ibition, he argues, is simply the facilitation of 
some efferent mechanism other than the one under 
observation. Thus, when dynamometer squeezing 
facilitates the patellar reflex, the patellar tap in- 
hibits the dynamometer squeeze. He makes two as- 
sumptions: (1) whenever a number of stimuli act 
upon an organism, “a summation of these impulses 
occurs in the anterior end of the central nervous 
mechanism”; and (2) “a stimulus may deliver 
energy to a number of efferent mechanisms.” That 
response occurs on whose efferent mechanism ade- 
quate summation oceurs.—A. G. Bills (Chieago). 
4082. Eames, T. H. Ocular of condi- 
tioned refleres. Arch. Ophth., 1930, 3, 758-760.—- 
A diseussion of the possibility of conditioning vari- 
ous ocular reactions-—C. W. Darrow (Behavior Re- 
search Fund, Chicago). 


{ 4083. Emery, F. EB. The influence of mental ac- 


| tivity on the height of the knee-jerk. Amer. J. 


Physiol., 1931, 97, 658-661.—The knee jerk was ob- 
tained while the subject imagined kicking the foot 
forward or backward and compared to his normal 
knee jerk. The results show that the height of the 
jerk is increased by imagining forward movement 
and decreased by imagining backward movement. 
The results are probably due to changes in the tonus 
of the movements imvolved in the response.—C. 


. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 


4084. Friedenthal, H. Die Physiognomik des 
menschlichen Haarkleides. (The physiognomy of 
the human hair coat.) Psychol. u. Med., 1930, 4, 
69-83.—M. F. Martin (W. Springfield, Mass.). 


MOTOR PHENOMENA AND ACTION 


4085. Gemelli, A. Problémes de psychologie ex- 
périmentale dans l'étude des exercices physiques. 
(Experimental psychological problems im the study 
of physical exercises.) J. de psychol., 1931, 28, 
183-213.—The author presents experiments upon 
the following problems: the effects of imposed and 
free rhythm on physieal exercise, individual differ- 
ences in the functions involved im running, the in- 
fluence of the speed of impulsion upon the length 
of the broad jump, the correlation between a num- 
ber of simple psychological tests and average ve- 
locity attained in the 100 meter sprint, the influence 
of a visible and an invisible cord upon the height 
of the jump, the correlation between intelligence 
and physical skill, the effects of exercise on mental 
work, and the effects of interpolated rest periods on 
physical efficiency. A variety of results were ob- 
tained, but in general they lead the author to the 
opinion that there exists an intimate union between 
the exercise of physical and that of mental functions. 
He says that “ physical exercises are the product 
of the entire psychophysical organism.” The author 
concludes by moralizing concerning the values of 
— exercise in the development of character. 

is experiments involve few subjects and there is 
no attempt to indieate the statistical reliability of 
the data—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

4086. Griffiths, C. H. A study of some “motor 
ability” tests. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 16, 109-125. 
—Ten tests of “motor ability ” were given twice to 
each of sixty college men. - Inter-test correlations 
were mostly below + .40, and all were below +.70. 
—G. L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4087. Helsmoortel, J., Jr. & Nyssen, R. Les 
réflexes cochléaires et leur valeur sémiologique. 
(The cochlear reflexes and their semeiotic value.) J. 
de neur. et de psychiat., 1930, 30, 681-712.— 
Classieal acoumetry depends on the voluntary co- 
operation of the mn under examination and is 
subject to the sincerity of that person and the influ- 
ence of auto- tion. Only involuntary reflexes 
which appear easily and regularly in normal persons 
and which are not influenced by unstable neuro- 
psychic conditions are reliable for determining or- 

ie, functional and simulated deafness. Such re- 
oe are general muscular reactions, the contraction 
of the voeal cords (reflex of Muck), the eochlear-pal- 
pebral reflex, the eochlear-pupillar reflex, the psy- 
chogalvanie reflex and cardiovascular reactions. Dis- 
eussing in detail the divergent views of a number of 
writers, the author concludes that these reflexes indi- 
eate only whether or not the patient is entirely deaf, 
but do not indieate the degree of auditory acuity. 
Nor does the presence of a cochlear reflex prove 
conclusively the existence of an auditory perception. 
The question whether subcortical paths can trans- 
mit cochlear excitation to the reacting organs is not 
yet solved. The psychogalvanic reflex and the ple- 
thysmographie reactions, however, afford a certain 
means of ee the ability to hear and understand 
the spoken word. Several charts illustrate some of 
the tests discussed in the article and an extensive 
bibliography is given—H. Syz (New York City). 

4088. Jersild, A. T., & Thomas, W. 8. The in- 
fluence of adrenal extract on behavior and mental 
efficiency. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 48, 447-456.— 
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MOTOR PHENOMENA AND ACTION 


After peaptine petted; Nested 'dag 
when no drug was given, on the following day when 
an injection of adrenalin chloride was administered, 
then when no drug was given, ete., except when the 
series was interrupted to give an injection of saline 
solution for control p - Measurements ob- 
tained with and without adrenalin were 
two motor, six mental, and three physiological tests 
were used, viz., strength, tapping, substitution, free 
association, calculation, eolor naming, pulse rate, 
blood-pressure, and urine analysis. 2 men and 4 
women, above average in intelligence, served as 8’s, 
the age range being from 21 to 28 years. That ene 
not given until definite physiological symptoms set 
in; from 7 to 16 minims of a 1/1000 solution of 
adrenalin chloride was injected into the fleshy part 
of the arm or thigh, the dose depending upon the 
susceptibility of the S. The physiological changes 
were marked, and in some cases lasted for several 
hours after the experiment was over; these changes 
were in heart rate, blood pressure, glycosuria, etc., 
and the individual differences were marked. All 8’s 
reported a marked emotional reaction, including 
weeping spells, irascibility, fatigue, ete. Motor test 
seores were improved by the drug, mental test scores 
lowered.—D. (Skidmore). 


4089. Kwint, L. Die Evolution der mimischen 
Psychomotorik! (mit 42 Kurven). (The evolution 
of imitative psychomotor activity, with 42 graphs.) 
Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1931, 10-17.—On the 
basis of his investigations the author presents several 
important theses having the following general im- 
port: (1) The range of active movements of the 
museulature of the face increases with age. (2) The 
period of sexual maturation is characterized by a 
certain reduction of the amount of imitative psycho- 
motor activity which corresponds to the 
somatie-neurological dissociation of this period. (3) 
The greater part of the individual movements of the 
imitative museulature is confined to certain age 
limits in relation to the possibilities of development; 
some movements develop earlier, some later. Some 
imitative movements present no observable evolu- 
tionary regularity. As the anatomical-physiological 
basis of the evolution of imitative psychomotor ac- 
tivity one can accept the associative system of the 
cerebral cortex, the development of which continues 
throughout childhood an adolescence. (5) The 
ontogenetic analysis of the evolutionary characteris- 
ties of the active mimicking movements confirms the 
construction of a step-wise seale of imitative-psycho- 
motor tests, which can be of service in research 
directed toward motor aptitudes in pedagogical and 
neuro-clinieal practice. (6) Between the general 
psyehie development and that of voluntary imita- 
tive motor activity there exists a certain positive 
correlation. In children of the oligophrenic series 
imitative psychomotor activity is poor and in the 
light of the author’s method it shows a retardati 
as does a certain amount of old age. In children 
a normal level of development the number of active 
movements of the face musculature corresponds to 
the age standard. In exceptionally gifted children 
imitative motor activity is abundant and surpasses 
more or less the amount found at the co nding 
age level. The ‘ellie 
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his findi above all because it thus becomes pos- 
sible on aff to: 
a standard. Also corresponding material must be 
collected for the determination of sexual, constitu- 
tional, social class, and racial differences. It is also 
of interest to determine uliarities of imitative 
See activity in different nervous and mental 

—0O. Seeling (Berlin). 

4090. Lauer, A. R. Why not re-christen the “ psy- 
chogalvanic reflex”? Psychol. Rev., 38, 
374.—The objections raised against the term are (1) 
that it covers a large number of studies which do not 
investigate the same phenomena, (2) that the many 
diverse techniques used require specific deseriptive 
terms, and (3) that the «" payehogalvanie reflex” is 
at times galvanic, and probably 
author suggests the term “ electro- 
bio-chemical response” as a substitute—A. G. Bills 


(Chicago). 


4091. Lebensohn, J. E. Oar-sickness. > a 


Ophth., 1930, 4, 342-347.—In car-sickness, as in sea- 
sickness, the feeling of nausea 1s associated with 
or, sweating, salivation, and pilomotor an Oe 
ese accompaniments of nausea are presuma 
derived from a reflex spread to the sympathetic sys- 
in the digertive tract, including occlusion of the 
lorus, atony of the fundus, relaxation of the 
and ultimately retroperistalsis and vomiting. In this 
induce optical nystagmus, and a stomach balloon to 
ts. On the ap of nystag- 
mus there followed an increase in gastric tone and 
—N Douching an ear with hot or cold water 
effee a much more marked increase in 
tone. Cessation of douching after vertigo been 
established occasioned a fall in eoetie hens tone and a 
cessation of motility. Sinee the increased 
tone and motility without sickness may also 
easioned by irrigating the skin in the "Deighbochood 
of the ear, it appears to be a function of the stimu- 
lation of the eutaneous nerves rather than of the 
labyrinth. Symptoms of seasickness occur after 
labyrinthine stimulation and appear not to be de- 
dent on pay Me n us.—C. W. Darrow (Be- 
pavior Research hiecago). 

4092. Lebensohn, J. E. W: of ocular 
origin. Arch. Ophth., 1931, 5, 638-644.—A brief out- 
line of present knowledge and nomenclature is given. 
Reference is made to the Shapiro ba Pearlman 
apparatus for inducing optokinetic for 

uantitative study. Nine 

Behavior Research Fund, Chicago). 

4093. Le Savoureux, R. Recherches sur la nature 
de l’acte et sur sa relation 4 l’expression. (Investi- 
gations on the nature of action and its relation to 
expression.) Rev. phil., 1930, 56, 321-371; 1931, 
56, 111-133.—Math. H. "Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4094, Malassez, J. De la perception des accélé- 
et d’une Ray particuliére de vertige de rotation. 
in of equilibrium and a 
eae of rotatory .) Bull. soc. philomatique de 
Paris, 1930, 19, 37-55.—The of 
accelerations depends on the funetioning of 
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semi-circular canals. Angular speed is the angle trav- 
radians 


ersed in one unit of time; it is measured in 

per second. Angular acceleration is the variation in 
speed per unit time and is measured in radians 
per second per second. The author repeated Broca’s 
experiments on aviators and by means of his appa- 
ratus (an arm-chair revolving sometimes around 
a horizontal axis and sometimes around a horizontal 
axis with a pendular movement) he experimented 
upon deaf mutes. The author ascertained that among 
these subjects, the perception of angular accelera- 
tion presents various disturbances and concluded 
that this method would be suitable for clinies, where 
it would allow adequate measurements of reaction 
time to take the place of qualitative evaluations.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4095. Meistring, W. Geschichte der Untersuch- 
ung der Koordination. (History of the investiga- 
tion of coordination.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
1931, 80, 516-554.—An historical of By 
lems, methods and results. A bibliogra hy 172 
titles is cited—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

4096. Miles, W. R. Oorrelation of reaction and 
coérdination speed with age in adults. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1931, 43, 377-391.—100 8’s of both sexes 
were used, and probably covered the range of literate 
members of the community. The range is from 
25 to 87 years, mean 48.7 years. “They were tested 
on a specially designed reaction-board with an elec- 
trieal impulse counter as to tapping, coordination 
for eenell shifting, reaction by pressing the finger, 
reaction by lifting the finger, pe reaction by lifting 
the ball of the foot. The 12 cldest 8’s (average age 
79 years) averaged 20 to 30% slower than the gen- 
eral means for the group as a whole on the same 
tests; 4% of the oldest S’s were, however, as quick or 
quicker than the average for the total up. There 
is better retention for preferred hand ity than 
of non-preferred hand facility in the very old. The 
importance of individual differences in this field is 
emphasized.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

4097. Muenzinger, EK. F. The primary factors in 
learning. Psychol. Rev., 1931, 38, 347-358.—The 
author, recognizing that the too ready adoption of 
such interpretative concepts to explain the facts of 
learning as “formation of bonds,” “ conditioning of 
responses,” ete., has hindered the adequate analysis 
of the facts, su certain supplementary con- 
cepts. Every habit exhibits four well differentiated 
factors; tension, pattern of tasks, pattern of move- 
ments, and sensori-motor control. “ Tension” refers 
to the condition of the psychological field existing 
the final consummation of the act. The “ pattern of 
tasks” consists of the changes produced by the ani- 
mal in the psychological field. The pattern of 
movements consists of the museular and sensory 
processes by which the animal accomplishes the pat- 
tern of tasks. The sensori-motor control consists of 
the aecuracy, speed, and energy of the muscular and 
sensory processes. The author points out that this 
distinction between the four primary factors helps 
to elucidate specifie problems in learning, such as 
uniformity in habitual acts, insight, trial and error, 
frequency, imitation and the neurological mecha- 
nisms of learning.—A. G. Bills (Chieago). 


MOTOR PHENOMENA AND ACTION 


4098. Reed, H. B. The influence of practice on in- 
dividual differences. School ¢ Soc., 1931, 34, 100-102. 
—Believing that the nature of the effect of practice 
upon individual differences can be best estimated by 
three procedures—the correlation of initial perform- 
ance with per cent of improvement during practice, 
a comparison of the coefficients of variability for 
the group before and after practice, and a compari- 
son of ratios for pre- and post-practice periods 
of the performance scores of a few of the highest 
and lowest subjects in the group—the author 
analyzed according to these procedures all of the 
published studies on the problem under consideration 
which furnished enough data to permit such analysis. 
If one accepts the validity of the techniques em- 
ployed, the conclusion is warranted that, in the 58-70 
studies examined, practice was revealed to have a 
leveling influence. Two new experiments conducted 
= the author—one concerning the development of 

ill in the manipulation of the yo-yo top and the 
other the development (during a year) in achieve- 
ment in elementary school subjects as measured by 
the Stanford Achievement Test and Compass Sur- 
vey Arithmetic Tests—he believes also confirm the 
principle that ining reduces inequalities in the 
of individuals—H. L. Koch (Chi- 
cago). 

4099. Wendt, G. H. An analytical study of the 
conditioned knee-jerk. Arch. Psychol., 1930, No. 
123. Pp. 97.—The purpose of the present investiga- 
tion was to make an analytical comparison of condi- 
tioned knee jerks with facilitation effects and with 
voluntary reactions. Two stimuli were given at an 
interval of 1/5 seeond. The first was a blow on the 
aap tendon of one leg, eliciting a knee jerk. 

second was an equal blow to the patellar tendon 
of the other leg, also eliciting a knee jerk. Repe- 
tition of such double stimulations of the two knee 
jerks results in conditioned responses—two kinds 
of conditioned responses due to integration on two 
levels. One kind of response is a conditioned kick 
of the second responding leg on the omission of the 
second blow. It develops only after prolonged 
double stimulation and is easily inguished. Its 
latency is typically 200 to 300 sigma. The integra- 
tion is probably on a high level. Another kind of 
response is due to the increase by double stimulations 
of a lower level integration which is normally al- 
ready present between the stimulus to one quadri- 
ceps and the response of the other. Before condi- 
tioning this integration is revealed by the strong 
facilitating effect of a blow to ome tendon on the 
response of the opposite and, in an oceasiona) indi- 
vidual, by a crossed extension reflex normally pres- 
ent. The response due to the inerease of this inte- 
gration is bilateral, the stimulated muscle showing 
a secondary response coincident with the response 
of the other leg. Repetition of the double stimula- 
tions increases the homolateral secondary response 
more than the erossed response. The homolateral 
response is very resistant to extinction, but the 
crossed response is rapidly lost when single stimuli 
are given. The latency of the response is typically 
120-180 sigma. In some cases the fast knee jerk is 
reduced by conditioning. A bibliography is ap- 
pended.—F. M. Achilles (Columbia). 
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; PLANT AND ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 4100-4107 


4100. Winsor, A. L. The effect of mental effort 
on parotid secretion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 
434-446.—The S’s (men and women students who 
were paid for their time) were required to solve 
mechanical puzzles, do mirror drawing, thread 
needles, add eolumns of figures, multiply two place 
numbers, cross out vowels in printed material, and 
take mental and achievement tests while the flow of 
saliva was measured in hundredths of a ce. A period 
of repose just before or after the activity served as a 
control. the evidence shows that the effect of men- 
tal effort is to reduce the amount secreted, the ex- 
tent of the inhibition as upon the type, dura- 
tion, and intensity of the mental activity. The 
ae the efficiency, the greater the inhibition. 

ditioned salivary responses are readily inhibited 
by a problem involving mental effort. There is evi- 
dence that the free flow of saliva during the control 
periods is due to the excitatory effect of vascular 
tone, and “the inhibition of the reflex during effort 


is to be lained in terms of the restraining influ- 
ence of cerebral cortex."—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


4101. Winsor, A. L. Factors which indirectly af- 
fect parotid secretion. J. Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 
423-437.—Expectation of disturbing shock or dis- 
tasteful food caused a marked reduction of the flow 
from the parotids. Difficulty of conditioning this 
secretion is due to domination by the sympathetic. 
“The presence or absence of favorable affective 
states appears to be crucial in conditioning salivary 
responses in man.” A theory of the emotional 
facilitation of “ wi is presented. Subsequent 


dealing with this blem.—S. 
Renshaw ( Beat — 


4102. Wohlgemuth, A. The conditioned reflex 
and some psychological analogues. J. Ment. Sci., 
1930, 76, 764~-771.—Material from two previous ex- 
periments of his own provides the author with two 

psychological analogues” of Pavlov’s conditioned 
reflexes: (1) While James’ law of “forward diree- 
tion” of conduction in the central nervous system 


obtains at the lower nervous levels 


ieal functions and motor experiences 
Pavlov’s essential condition that the 
must precede and partly overlap the unconditioned 
stimulus, it does not obtain at the higher psychic 
levels, at least in the ease of visual experiences; for 
when the motor factor in learning nonsense syllables 
was eliminated the direction of association, as shown 
by reproduction, was reversible. _ It is suggested that 
this class of memory of the cortical levels 
(characterized by reversibility of direction of — 
ciation) be called “ psychological 
that class to which motor experiences an shiver 
logieal functions belong (characterized by 
physiological memory.” (2) Wohlgemuth’s 
pes of “transference of feeling” applies to Psy- 
ical experiences as Pavlov’s scheme of condi- 
= reflexes holds at the shyaislegioal level. 
Rivers’ case of claustrophobia serves as an example, 
presenting the elements of primary experience (un- 
conditioned stimulus), accompanying emotion Bog 
flex), and accompanying neutral experience (neutral 
stimulus).—L. M. Hatfield (Canton, 


(See also abstracts 4128, 4147, 4193, 4203, 4218.] 
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4103. Bourguignon, G., & Verrier, M. L. Le 
mécanisme de l’accommodation chez les Téléostéens. 
(The mechanism of accommodation in teleosts.) C. 
r. Acad. sci., 1930, No. 191, 73-75.—Fish in the water 
are hypermetropie and have from 8 to 10 diopters 
of hypermetropism. The deformation of the 
diminishes the hypermetropism by about 50%. 
This deformation is caused by contraction of the 
ciliary muscles, which augment the 
diameter of the eye. 
of the eye in the orbit, in fish—Math 
(Sorbonne). 

4104. Goldsmith, M. L’apprentissage chez les 
animaux. (Apprenticeship among the animals.) 
Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 110-114.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

4105. Honzik, ©. H. reaction in rats. 
Univ. Calif. Publ. Psychol., 1931, 4, 307-318.—It 
occurred to the author that rats might, even under 
Hunter’s conditions, delay for longer periods with- 
out orientation if they were allowed to make a re- 
sponse to the stimulus before the delay. The appa- 
ratus consisted of three curtained doors leading ry 


had learned to reach the food box via the white cur- 
tain a delay was introduced. The animal was al 
lowed to run toward the white curtain, but before 
eurtain was reached a screen was dropped. i 
the period of delay the white curtain was rep 
by a black one. After the sereen was raised the ani 
mal was required to respond to the door which had 
previously contained the white curtain. Delays up 
to 45 seconds could be obtained under these condi- 
tions. The accuracy of response was twice that ex- 
pected by chance. Numerous that 
no sensory cues were present to ai response.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


4106. Riddle, O. Studies on the physiology of 
reproduction in birds. XXIX. Season of origin as 
a determiner of age, at which birds become sexually 
mature. Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 97, 581-587.— 
Under standard conditions in which the temperature 
factor would seem to be the chief seasonal vari- 
able, measurements were made of the age of the 
production of the first egg in 404 doves and 316 
pigeons. In the most favorable conditions, a dove or 
pigeon must be approximately four months old be- 
ore it will produce an egg. ee es 
five months is reached during the autumn, the ma- 
turity is delayed. A seasonal factor has been found 
in practically all aspects of sex and reproduction 
thus far studied in doves and pigeons.—C. Landis 
(N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 


4107. Schaeffer, A. A. On molecular organiza- 
tion in ameban protoplasm. Science, 1931, 74, 47- 
51.—Amebas placed on a rod or inside a tube move 
spirally, three of the species inv ted turning 

redominantly to the left and the fo to the right. 
Salentier distributions of the number of occurrences 
of path sections of a given length (in terms of half 
turns) form characteristic and related exponential 
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: tively to a door covered by a white curtain, the other : 
two curtains being black. The position of the cur | 
tains changed from time to time. After the anim ; 
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series; light and geotropism effects were controlled 
by using (for one species) rods of different diam- 
eters. The points at whieh change of direction was 
most likely to oceur were about 7 body lengths apart 
for one species and half that distance for the others. 
By changing the light intensities it was found that 
the proportions of right turns were affected, and 
differentially as between left and right amebas. 
From both experiments it was concluded that the 
control is particulate and therefore molecular, and 
also steric. Other observations which support the 
same inference are that (1) hypertrophy results in 
a reversal of the direction of turn, (2) ingestion 
of food by a left-turning ameba results in a change 
of direction of turn, (3) the direction of morpholog- 
ieal twist is negatively correlated with direction of 
movement in animals, but positively in plants, (4) 
there is high correlation between left spiral struc- 
ture and (a) absence of sex, or (b) marked reduc- 
tion of sexual equality, or (¢) hermaphroditism; and 
between right spiral structure and equality of sex. 
The general interpretation is that the protoplasm 
of amebas and probably of other organisms consists 
of organized, chemically specific molecules of two 
fundamental types, viz., right and left stereoisomers, 
which may give rise to a spiral structure of the 
body, sometimes more or less masked; and that the 
right isomer falls readily into the two sexual phases, 
while the left one rarely does so. “It follows from 
this that not only some but most or all of the char- 
acteristies of the organism are due to, or rather cor- 
related with, positional relationships of the mole- 
cules, and ultimately with the stereo-relations of the 
atoms of the molecules.”—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4108. Wever, E. G. Impulses from the acoustic 
nerve of the guinea pig, rabbit, and rat. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1931, 43, 457-462.—Like the riments 
already reported upon the eat, the p ure here 
was to expose the auditory nerve by operation, and 
observe the impulses set up by stimulating the ear 
by sound. After exposure of the ear, a hook elec- 
trode was applied, a second electrode imbedded in 
adjacent inactive tissue, and the nerve impulse con- 
ducted through a vacuum tube amplifier to a tele- 
phone receiver. Tones, noises and speech were used 
as stimuli. The range of tonal frequencies detect- 
able by this method ranges from about 200 to about 
4000 d.v./see. The method may restrict the fre- 
— capable of transmission. There is no proof 

t all of these frequeneies pass the higher synapses 
and enter into the complex response patterns of the 
animals, since there has been no experimental de- 
termination of the limits of hearing im these cases. 
More work must be done upon this point before there 
is conclusive evidence that the animals actually hear 
this wide range of frequencies——D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


[See also abstract 4079.] 
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4109. [Anon.] An Irich instance of 
eugenics. Hug. Rev., 1931, 23, 19-20.—A corre- 
spondent describes certain eugenic customs practiced 
in the county of Munster. ese customs promoted 
assortive mating, placed a premium upon good 
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health, and tabooed marriages within the degree of 
third cousin—B. S. Burks (Pasadena). 


4110. Brown, RB. RB. A study of the mental and 
physical traits of the relatives of epileptics. J. 
Appl. Psychol., 1930, 14, 620-636.—Of 36 epilepties, 
velotivil of 32 were found who were “ epileptic, in- 
sane, or mentally deficient."—G. L. Barclay (Syra- 


euse). 
[See also abstract 4179.] 
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4111. Allendy, BR. Le redressement affectif et la 

(Affeetive relief and psychoanaly- 

sis.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 201-204.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4112. Baumgartner, M. The correlation of direct 
suggestibility with certain character traits. J. 
Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 1-15.—Hull’s test of - 
gestibility used on 56 subjects showed consistently 
low correlations with rankings of the subjects on the 
traits of honesty, sympathy, “sweet temper,” tact- 
ont and suggestibility—G. L. Barclay (Syra- 
cuse). 

4113. Besterman, T. Further inquiries into the 
element of chance in booktests. Proc. Soc. Psych. 
Res., 1931, 40, 59-98—Two experiments are de- 
seribed: (1) a repetition, on a larger seale, of Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s investigation with the booktest, in which 
Mrs. Leonard was used as a subject; (2) an attempt 
to determine whether the degree of success achieved 
by Mrs. Leonard may be attributed to chance. In 
the first experiment 18 subjects “claiming super- 
normal powers, or having some experience of book- 
tests, or having considerable literary knowledge” 
were used. The results obtained with such subjects, 
it is held, should be favored by chance. Complete 
answers by each subject are prescated, together with 
the experimenter’s judgments as to their accuracy. 
Of the 113 separate indications obtained from these 
booktests only five are considered “ evidential hits.” 
This degree of accuracy is contrasted with the accu- 
racy of 36% obtained by Mrs. Leonard. The con- 
clusion is drawn that in this experiment “ chance, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, did 
not produce results even remotely approaching those 
obtained by Mrs. Leonard.” In the second experi- 
ment nine indications by Mrs. Leonard in three 
booktests were applied to 78 books selected by 
chance. Tables are presented indicating correctness 
of each indication fcr each book, and comparing the 
seores obtained by Mrs. Leonard in an actual book- 
test with those obtained in this experiment, from 
chance booktests. The chance booktest results are 
held to be inferior to those of Mrs. Leonard. The 
conelusion is drawn that “all the control experi 
ments in booktests so far devised strongly indicate 
the presence of some extra-chance factor in the book- 
tests given by Mrs. Leonard.”—B. Casper (Clark). 

4114. Cornelissen, C. Défauts et qualités: ques- 
tion de pourcentage. (Deficiencies and qualities: a 
question of percentage.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 
144-145.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4115. Didier, J. Comment s’analyser soi-meme et 
pour quels buts. (How to analyze oneself, and to 
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what end.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 95~100.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4116. Fenichel, O. The pregenital antecedents 
of the Oedipus complex. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1931, 
12, 141-166.—The question discussed is how the true 
Oedipus complex is evolved from the pregenital 
preliminary phases. The article gives an account 
of three cases, all under analytic treatment for two 
or three years. The first was a man of thirty-s 
suffering from difficulties of character; the secon 
a woman of thirty-six, with neurotic symptoms; and 
the third a woman of forty-four, with neurotic char- 
acter-formation and symptoms of anxiety hysteria. 
The pregenital factors discussed were: the earlier 
prohibitions of auto-erotism, the dread of castra- 
tion, the little girl’s love for her father, the idea of 
the penis, the wish for a child, the conception of 
coitus, the change of object-love in women, the rela- 
tion of oral to genital sexuality, and the relation 
between receiving and surrendering. The last three, 
being in dispute among analysts, received special at- 
tention. 22 references——H. M. Ligon (Union). 

4117. Freud, 8. Modern sexual morality and 
modern nervousness. New York: Eugenics Publ. 
Co., 1931. Pp. vi +48. $1.00.—The author points 
out the causative relationship between the psycho- 
neuroses and the excessive degree of sexual renuncia- 
tion required of the individual by modern civilized 
moral codes. The essay is introduced by W. J. Rob- 
inson, who has “made it available to the English 
reading public.”—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4118. Frommelt, M. Une attitude romantique: 
Venthousiasme. (A romantic attitude, enthusiasm.) 
Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 178-179.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


4119. Freyer, D. The objective and subjective 
measurement of interests—an acceptance-rejec- 
tion theory. J. Appl. Psychol., 1930, 14, 549-556. 
—“Interests are the acceptance-rejection experi- 
ences and the aeceptance-rejection reactions of the 
individual.” “Interest measurement would at- 
tempt . . . to exclude other factors, such as moti- 
vation, from the measurement and make this field 
purely an estimation of the acceptance-rejection 
aspects of personality.”.—G. L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4120. Gorelik, B. Certain reaction-formations 
against oral impulses. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1931, 
12, 231-232.—Psychoanalysis of neurotic cases en- 
ables us to infer an early cannibalistic stage of 
libido organization. The early Hebrews recognized 
such a stage, and provided against a relapse into it 
by injunction against the eating of blood. The 
usual explanations are rejected and the proscription 
aseribed to a deeply-rooted tabu, referable to the 
original meat-milk combination of the mother’s 
breast.—Z. M. Ligon (Union). 


4121. Gumpertz, K. Richard Baerwalds Typen- 
lehre. (Richard Baerwald’s doctrine of .) 
Psychol. u. Med., 1930, 4, 53-61 —This is one of two 
articles commemorating the work of Richard Baer- 
wald, who died May 14, 1929. Baerwald’s writings 
embrace practically all branches of psychology. 
Baerwald extended Binet’s tests of children to cul- 
tured adults. He let his subjects examine a compli- 
eated picture for a minute, and after a week he 


4116-4123 


them describe it. He diseovered two kinds of ob- 
servers, the objective, who simply described what 
they had seen, and the subjective, who gave the 
meaning of the ss elaborated by interpretations 
and guesses of their own. The objective group eon- 
interpreting because of the weakness of their com- 
prehension, and the cautious, who were governed by 
self-control and respect for objective reality. The 
subjective include some who lack the power of sub- 
jecting their inner fancies to objective demands, and 
others who have unusually strong inner ag 
Between the cautious deseribing type and the 
jective interpreting type stands the harmonic type, 
consisting of individuals who divide their reports 
into two sections, one of which presents the facts 
and the other the interpretations. According to 
Baerwald there are marked sex differences; men are 
more cautious, and more frequently express doubt; 
women offer more interpretations and make more 

i Borst, on the other hand, found that 
women remember a greater amount and are more 
accurate, and that they are also more cautious than 
men. Baerwald was induced to study types of 
imagery by his discovery that his own enjoyment of 
music depended not on the auditory sensations but 
upon kinesthetic sensations and images. He found 
that the motor and auditory types incline to be of 
sanguine, or nervous, active temperament; the visual, 
phlegmatic. Women are more inclined to con- 
erete visualization, less to t aphic. Hence, they 
make mistakes in spelling. nerete visualization is 
commoner among children than among adults, com- 
moner among women than among men, ‘and among 
poets, scientists, and travellers than among abstract 
scholars. Jaenseh and his pupils discovered that 
certain children can visualize so well that they can 
literally see an — that is no longer present. 
Such an image differs from a after. 
image and from a mere idea. It is not very far re- 
moved from a hallucination. Jaensch’s eidetic col- 
laborator could read whole pages aloud from his 
mental pictures of them. Goethe must have been an 
eidetic. The visual type dominates in the youth of 
the individual and the race—M. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass.). 


4122. Haldar, R. The working of an unconscious 
wish in the creation of poetry and drama. Int. J. 
Psychoanal., 1931, 12, 188-205.—A study of the 
pe and drama of Rabindranath Tagore. An un- 

ulfilled wish repressed in the unconscious is at the 

root of artistic creation. This is true of Tagore. A 
number of his poems and plays are used to illustrate 
the symbolic expression in them of repressed wishes. 
The author believes that the Oedipus complex is the 
motivation of much of Tagore’s work. Rabindra- 
nath’s craving for the transcendental, the distant and 
the formless is but the transformed desire for union 
with the mother.—Z. M. Ligon (Union). 


4123. Herbertz, RB. Das Unbewusste und die 
Symbolpsychologie. (The unconscious and symbol- 
pay chology.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1931, 3, 36-40-— 

e author cites Plato’s myth of the creation of the 
sexes, and sees in man’s search for the mate his ef- 
fort to find again his complete self. In it he sees a 
symbol of the subconscious urges and the conscious 
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strivings of mun, and traces this symbolism through 
the various chologies that try to explain the re- 
lationship of the subconscious to the fore-conscious. 
—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

4124. Klein, M. A contribution to the theory of 
intellectual inhibition. Int. J. Psychoanai., 1931, 
12, 206-218.—The author in this article deals with 
some mechanisms of intellectual inhibition in a 
seven-year-old boy. The boy complained that he 
could not distinguish certain French words from 
one another. Analysis showed that they were all 
symbolic of certain phases of the Oedipus situation. 
When the boy found an adequate sublimation of the 
Oedipus drive, his intellectual inhibitions disap- 
peared. The author relates this case history to the 
psychoanalytic theory of paranoia. There are 7 ref- 
erences.—E. M. Ligon (Union). 

4125. Laforgue, R. Les mécanismes névrotiques 
d’échec et leur influence sur le mariage, le choix de 
la profession, la vie sociale, etc. (Neurotic inhibi- 
tory mechanisms and their influence on marriage, 
choiee of profession, social life, ete.) Psychol. et 
vie, 1930, 4, 204-207.—These inhibitory mechanisms 
are unconscious, and are betrayed by the necessity of 
doing, from time to time, just the contrary of what 
should be done in order to get what one desires. 
These are auto-punitive reactions, and develop in 
infancy, often finishing by playing a very active rdle. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4126. Luithlen, W. F. Zur Psychologie der Initi- 
ative und der Fiihrereigenschaften. (The psychol- 
ogy of initiative and the qualities of badas Zsch. 
f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 39, 56-122.—Psyehotech- 
nology has in the past been limited by an inadequate 
knowledge of character as a factor in industrial fit- 
ness. This has partly been due to the conviction 
that character traits are general in nature, when in 
reality they are tied to specifie materials—a klepto- 
maniac, e.g., does not steal everything but tends to 
take particular objeets. That intellectuality (of the 
academic variety) is not essential to effective leader- 
ship is evidenced by the frequeney with which un- 
cultured individuals win power. On the basis of 
theoretical considerations, the author deems the ideal 
leader to be a compound of a characterological factor 
(initiative), a sociological factor (assertiveness) and 
a biological factor (vitality). The following quali- 
tative measures of initiative were devised: Two sub- 
jects are given identical sets of cards bearing words 
to be built jointly into meaningful sentences, while 
the experimenter watches the mode of response dur- 
ing this competitive situation. ick action and 
satisfaction with vague content in the sentences 
were viewed as positive symptoms. Conduct 
euliarities were analyzed when two introverts (or 
extroverts) were the opponents and when an intro- 
vert-extrovert team was playing. A similar test in 
which a connected story was to be built from phases 
or sentences was also employed. The third test con- 
sisted in the Munich pieture-book series in which a 
connected episode was to be . Test 4 in- 
volved covering a large metal plate with other small 
ones from three different boxes: one dry, a second 
filled with water, and the third with a sticky fluid. 
The response to inhibitions evoked by unpleasant 
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tasks is easily discerned here. Self-assertion was 
sampled by having the partners pack a trunk with 
duplicate objects, to ascertain who would put more 
in. The thesis that there is no initiative without 
fantasy was tested by using a serially modified 
Rorschach schema and a group of conventional sym- 
bols for interpretation. leader is further capable 
of active suggestion and not merely passively re- 
sistant thereto; consequently, in the readings taken 
by two subjects of the same instrumental record the 
dominance due to one person’s initiative is plain. 
The ingredient of presence of mind was measured 
by the way in which unanticipated obstacles arising 
from executing instructions were overcome. The 
author considers the two-person method of measur- 
ing character traits such as initiative essential to the 
experimental investigation of personality—G. W. 
Hartmann (Berlin). 

4127. Mendousse, P. Le tact. (Tact.) Psychol. 
et vie, 1930, 4, 148-150.—Tact as a quality risks 
turning to weakness if it is not embodied in a per- 
son endowed with intelligence and _ will-power.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4128. Michaelis, E. Geschlecht und Seele. (Sex 
and spirit.) Sehwerin i. M.: Bahn, 1930. Pp. 20. 
M. 0.75.—In recognition of the fact that the “ patho- 
logieal” to a certain extent acts as a magnifying 
glass. which permits the exploration of that which 
would otherwise remain unobserved, the author con- 
eludes from his experience as a physician that sex- 
ual disturbance proceeds from mental conflict, es 
cially in the absence of any confidence in a higher 
destiny.. While Freud can only explain instinct ex- 
perience by means of all kinds of artistic-theoretical 
transformations, Michaelis would get free from the 
bondage to instinct as such, but reconcile it in a 
higher unity. In Freud the soul appears under the 
aspect of an instinct, so now the instinet itself be- 
comes the place. where the physical and the meta- 
physical meet. Further, the author makes some 
observation on the success of his concept with youth. 


—A. Rimer (Leipzig). 
4129, Moorehead, W. K. The divining rod and 


fakers. Science, 1931, 74, 42-43.—In his explora- 
tions in the west and south during about forty years 
the author has frequently encountered dowsers; al- 
though he has frequently arranged conditions in ac- 
cordance with their requirements, he has never 
known an instance of either practical or scientific 
value. The dowsers often exhibit semi-delusional j 
systems in connection with their alleged abilities.—_ 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). ~~ 
4130. Nunberg, H. The synthetic function of the 
ego. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1931, 12, 123-140.—In 
earliest infancy every impulse of the id finds direct 
fulfilment in the ego. Later, the development of the 
super-ego and adaptation to reality disturbs this 
harmony. The more power these two factors ac- 
quire, the greater the antagonism between the various 
chie institutions. The tendency, however, to 
ing about a reunion between the ego and id never 
wholly dies out. The ego is constantly playing the 
part of an intermediary and binding foree. In the 
Oedipus situation, the ego performs this synthetic 
funetion by means of identification. In this fune- 


tion are also found the roots of causal thinking and 
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SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 4131-4142 


the tendency to generalize. By virtue of this tend- 
solution of conflicts between different of the 
personality. The solution may take form of 
super-ego is develo vy as a su ion 
of the Oedipus complex in childhood. This syn- 
thetic capacity of the ego is derived from Eros. In 
the gravest psychoses, the synthetic function of the 
ego does not cease to funetion—it me goes off on 
false tracks. Psychoanalysis brings it Under 
the influence of this function, man creates what is 
socially valuable in science, art, ete., as well as what 
is morbid and of no social value-——-Z. M. Ligon 
(Union). 

4131, Reich, W. Character formation and the 
phobias of childhood. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1931, 12, 
219-230.—A study of the narcissistic barrier, ie., 
those difficulties which the patient’s narcissism op- 
poses to analysis. A case is described to demon- 
strate how characterological behavior was derived 
from the experiences of childhood. The case was a 
man of thirty-five years, with marital difficulties and 
inability to carry out his work properly. He be- 
haved in a very calm and dignified manner when de- 
seribing even the most emotional situations. This 
was a resistance to wounding his narcissism. This 
was found to be an elaboration of a childhood phobia 
of mice, which was traced to a castration anxiety. 
The fact that infantile phobias associated with anx- 
iety and connected with the Oedipus complex may 
result in the production of such a character-trait, 
implies that an experience in childhood is recorded 
twice over: as regards matter, by means of uncon- 
scious images, the phobia; and as regards form, by 
means of characterological attitudes of the ego, the 
dignified behavior M. Ligon (Union). 

4132. Rodrigues, G. Le moi n’a pas & se con- 
naitre mais 4 se réaliser. (The ego does not need 
to know itself, but to realize itself.) Psychol. et vie, 
1930, 4, 102~105.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4133. Rodrigues, G. Qualité, c’est l’affirmation; 
défaut, c’est la négation. (Quality is affirmation; 
deficiency is negation.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 
133-135.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4134. Roustan, D. Qu’est-ce qu'une qualité? 
(What is a quality?) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 139- 
142.—A quality is a apy well balanced, which 
when exaggerated becomes a fault.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


4135. Sageret, J. Se connaitre par le dehors. 
(Knowing oneself from outside.) Psychol. et vie, 
1930, 4, 100-102.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4136. Sailer, R. C. Happiness self-estimates of 
young men. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1931, No. 
467. Pp. x-+-116—A questionnaire calling for 
self-estimates of happiness, with 7 pages giving ap- 
proximately 300 opportunities for response, was dis- 
tributed through 100 Y. M. C. A. secretaries to 2800 
people. Less than 20% responded. A composite 
measure of general happiness was constructed. 
“The unhappy seldom considered dancing or ecard- 
playing as important for happiness, and more often 
considered religious worship and activities unneces- 
sary.” “ Physical handicaps appeared to be of much 


more importance than nervous habits, which seldom 


30 of the 300 intelligence tests sent out were re- 
turned, no relations between intelligence and happi- 
ness are given. The ye questionnaire is given 
in an appendix.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

4137. Schmitz, O. A. H. Vom minnilichen und 
weiblichen Trotz. (Concerning defiance in men and 
women.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1931, 3, 65-68.—De- 
fiance is a wholly different characteristic in men and 
women and cannot be measured by the same stand- 
ard. With man it is conscious and is in harmony 
with his aims, while with woman it is unconscious, 
self-destructive, a primitive weapon born of her in- 
feriority feeling. To understand each this difference 
must be —A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 

4138. Schmitz, R. Hellwissen. (Clairvoyance.) 
Psychol. Rundschau, 1931, 3, 68-73.—It is unfortu- 
nate that too many in the field of the occult have 
commercialized it until all confidence in the field as 
having a scientific basis has been lost. The work of 
Fred Marion of Praha is presented and his astonish- 
ing ability in elairvoyance diseussed. Several ex- 

iments performed by him are described in full. 
question of the possibility of fore-knowledge is 
discussed and its value emphasized. The author be- 
lieves that scientifie principles are involved although 
at present little known—A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 


4139. Van Gennep, A. Comment se connaitre. 
(How to know oneself.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 92- 
94.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4140. Van Gennep, A. Acquérir la qualité de 
son défaut. (Acquiring the virtue of one’s defect.) 


Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 135-137.—Math. H. Piéron 


(Sorbonne). 


4141. Weber, H. Hunger and appetite: a sug- 
gested correlation between physiological and psy- 
chological processes. J. Ment. Sci., 1930, 76, 724— 
763.—An analytical study demonstrating the value 
of correlating the findings of physiology and psy- 
chology. Where one science falls short the sister 
seience often opens other lines of approach, or pre- 
sents tentative solutions. Drawing freely from 
theories and experiments in the field, the author 
presents evidence to — the view that “ appe- 
tite may be connected with hunger in much the same 
way that the conscious rests upon the unconscious 
aspects of the mind.” Appetite seems to partake of 
the nature of Freud’s ego, while hunger, with its 
ultimate instinctive basis, is related to appetite in 
much the same way that the id is to the ego. In- 
cluded in the evidence are such considerations as the 
réle of internal and external stimuli; effects of sleep, 
dreaming, exercise, age, and sex; vaso-motor, meta- 
bolic, and cardiae changes; relations to emotions and 
instincts —L. M. Hatfield (Canton, IL). 

4142. Williams, G. W. Suggestibility in the nor- 
mal and hypnotic states. Arch. Psychol., 1930, No. 
122. Pp. 83—Some relationship between suggesti- 
bility and hypnosis is assumed. With this as a work- 
ing hypothesis it was decided to take some of the 


’ recognized tests of suggestibility and try to discover 


whether any difference could be observed in the trance 
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reactions as compared with the normal ones. In this 
way it would be possible to determine suggestibility, 
at least to the extent that these frequently used tests 
of suggestibility measure that factor. Well-recog- 
nized tests of suggestibility were given to a grow 

of subjects in the normal and trance states when all 
other conditions, exeept that of being in the normal 
and trance states respectively, were kept constant. 
Subjects showed an increase of 33% in suggestibility 
on the postural sway test. The same suggestibility 
was not found when the tests were made with lines, 
weights, warmth and touch. The control group 
showed an increase in suggestibility, though to a 
lesser degree and with smaller reliability than the 
experimental groups.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


[See also abstracts 4022, 4213.] 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


4143. Alexander, F. The training of the psy- 
chiatrist. ITI. Psycho-analysis in the education of 
psychiatrists. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1931, 1, 
362-370.—* The detailed study of the influences of 
life experiences on the development of personali 
with the help of a highly refined and specifically ad- 
justed method of we is almost exclusively 
the accomplishment of ud’s work, and the re- 
searches carried on by his school.” This psycho- 
analytical normal psychology and ology, 
and the morphology and physiology of the central 
nervous system, should constitute the two equal parts 
of the training of the psychiatrist. A scheme of 
study for acquiring a knowledge of psychoanalysis is 
suggested.—_H. Peak (Yale). 

4144. Alpers, B. J. Post-encephalitic parkinso- 
nism with psychosis. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1930, 
72, 257-265.—The author first states that “The oc- 
currence of mental disturbances of a frank psy- 
chotic nature in post-encephalitie paralysis agitans 
is frequent, and yet the percentage of post-en- 
eephalitie parkinsonian patients who develop a defi- 
nite psychosis is very small compared with similar 
types of cases without mental disorders.” After 
reporting several cases as examples of his wider ob- 
servation the author econeludes: “By far the greater 
majority of patients who develop post-encephalitic 
parkinsonism are without striking mental symptoms; 
Le., mental symptoms which are sufficiently anti- 
social to necessitate their confinement in a mental 
hospital.”—A. Ragsdale (Boston Psychopathie Hos- 
pital). 

4145. Blanchard, P. The training of the psy- 
chiatrist. V. Training the psychiatrist in psychol- 
ogy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1931, 1, 380-385.— 
For the psychiatrist — wishes to enter the field of 
child guidanee, four fundamental courses in psy- 
chology are su : (1) a survey of tests and 
measurements, (2) aequaintance with the literature 
of special talents, gifted children and the diagnosis 
and treatment of edueational disabilities, (3) child 
psychology and adoleseence, (4) orientation course, 
giving a brief historical sketeh of the development 
of seientifie method in psychology through labora- 
tory and experimental niques and a survey of 
the different fields of psychology —H. Peak (Yale). 

4146. Burr, E. T. The vocational adjustment of 
mental defectives. Psychol. Clin., 1931, 20, 55-64. 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 
—The author deseribes the work of the Vocational — 


Adjustment Bureau for Girls, of New York City. 
In 1929 the Bureau made a survey to determine the 
minimum d of mental effort requisite for ade- 
quate work in each of two thousand jobs. Mental 
tests alone are not sufficient in de ining economic 
adaptability. Each girl who comes to Bureau 
for placement is subjected to a series of psycho- 
metric, eye-and-hand, and manual dexterity tests. 
Physical, emotional, and social characteristics are 
also studied. The tests used for measuring the vo- 
cational aptitudes of the feeble-minded are briefly 
deseribed, and the industrial opportunities for the 
feeble-minded outlined. The paper closes with a 
deseription of an experiment in the occupational 
training of the feeble-minded carried out by the 
Bureau with the onoure of the Board of Edu- 
eation of New York City.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


4147. Codet, H., Cossa, P., & Migault, P. Femi- 
nisme psychique et débilité mentale. (Psychic 
feminism and mental debility.) Emncéph., 1930, 25, 
No. 9; C. r. Soc. Psychiat. de Paris, June, 1930, 
694-696.—Case of a young man of 22 with narcis- 
sistie tendencies, who wished to resemble a woman, 
and who, not wishing to grow taller than his mother, 
had violent seizures of anger when he grew taller 
that the height which he had mentally wished. His 
mother was very feeble, he himself was ill through 
i ination and vanity solely. Instead of living in 
reality, he imagined the adventures which he de- 
sired, and to give body to these imaginary adven- 
tures, he built a complaisant and admiring person- 
age, himself in travesty —Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

4148. De Fleury, M. Définition de l’hystérie. 
(Definition of hysteria.) Rev. sci., 1930, 68, 449- 
457.—The author reviews all the definitions of this 
term and gives as satisfactory that of A. Delmas: 
“ Hysteria is a morbid simulation, which is, how- 
ever, conscious; it is the eternal vanity of human 
beings clothing the semblance of illness with vehe- 
ment manifestations.”—-Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4149. Delmas, A. Les réflexes conditionnels en 
psychiatrie. (Conditioned reflexes in psychiatry.) 
Encéph., 1930, 25, 318-323.—The entire psychic life 
is made up of successive stratifications of our ac- 
eumulated conditioned reflexes. In mental disease, 
the conditioned reflexes have very different signifi- 
cance; in most cases the acquired exciting agent has 
only a passive réle, because it has already become 
part of the normal psychology of the subject. The 
conditioned reflex does not explain delirium, but it 
explains why delirium continues. In other cases 
the acquired exciting agent is more important, and 
constitutes by itself a symptom or a group of symp- 
toms, but is still secondary and adds i to other 
symptomatic manifestations (such as the paresthesias 
of toxicomania). In a certain number of other 
symptoms, finally, it is the mechanism of the con- 
ditioned reflex which constitutes in itself the psy- 
chopathic affection eo kleptomania, sa- 
dism, masochism, etc.) description of several 
eases of this last category is given—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4150. Dupouy, R., & Dublineau, J. Un inventeur 
médical délirant. Délire hyponchondriaque systé- 
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NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


Hypechondriaeal 
i inventor. ondri irium —. 
tized in a capcom Encéph., 1930, 25, 697- 
701.—Case of a notary of 50 presenting disordered 
psychic activity, which, associated with euphoria and 
other — caused a diagnosis of a hypomanic 
state, with delirium of medical invention; an al- 
truistic hypochondriae with a megalomanic tendency. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4151. Gordon, A. Mental and emotional phe- 
nomena of some psychoses in their relation to 
blood pressure. Diagnostic and prognostic signifi- 
cance of the latter. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1930, 
72, 396-404.—Following an investigation made 
under identical conditions on ten manic-depressives, 
five cases of confusional states of long duration, 
seventeen cases of mental deficiency with acute psy- 
chotie manifestations, five cases of dementia praecox 
foaumys control group of fifteen normal individuals), 

eases of anxiety neurosis, seven eases of 
hysteria and ten cases of obsession, the author con- 
udes that there is “a certain relationship between 
an alteration of blood pressure and mental phe- 
nomena in some psychoses; the fall or rise of blood 
pressure is accompanied or followed by distinct 
modifications in the patient’s attitude, behavior and 
consequently in his mode of feeling and thinking.” 
Observation is also made that: “The degree of the 
fall or of the rise of the blood pressure has a cer- 
tain bearing on the duration of certain psychotic 
manifestations in the course of a given mental af- 
fection, consequently it has an influence on the prog- 
nosis of a given phase of the disease.”—A. Ragsdale 
(Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 


4152. Gourevitch, —. Sur la conception bio- 
logique des psychopathes. (On the biological con- 
cept of psychopaths.) Encéph., 1929, 24, 713-723. 
—The author understands by the term psychopathy 
innate pathological characters, psychopathic per- 
sonalities, belonging to the boundary states between 
sanity and disease. A study of personality and of 
the relation between heredity, somatic constitution, 
motility, and mental faculties seems to allow the 
author to give a classification of psychopathies 
founded upon biological faets. He divides them into 
four categories: schizoid, eyeloid, epileptoid and 
hysteroid. This grouping not only establishes the 
relation of the psychopathies with the corresponding 
psychoses, but it sketches a group of normal per- 
sonalities, the normals of each category i 
in a less pronounced degree the same correlatio 
the same peculiarities of character, motility, an 
constitution as the psychopaths which correspond to 
them.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4153. Healy, W. The training of the psychia- 
trist. IL. Training in hospital and clinic. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1931, 1, 356-361.—The guidance 
clinie provides the psychiatrist (1) with the oppor- 
tunity to observe the genetic elements of mental dis- 
ease, and (2) with a much broader outlook than is 

ssible in hospitals for mental diseases. This broad 

owledge of the diverse interests, cultures, mores 
and problems which are encountered in the individ- 
ual patient is a necessary background for the psy- 
ehiatrist—-H. Peak (Yale). 


4151-4156 


4154. Heuyer, G., & Serin, M. Syndrome de dé- 
personalisation consécutif & une encéphalite épi- 
démique. (Syndrome of depersonalization follow- 
ing epidemic ence itis.) Encéph., 1930, 25, No. 
8.—Ohbservation a patient of 26, with encepha- 
litis. He presented a ree state, of obsessive 
character. There were suicidal impulses and a feel- 
ing of depersonalization, an obsessive idea which is 
an ideational representation, and which is accom- 
panied by a lively terror. These obsessive syndromes, 
ideational, are closely allied in their manifestations, 
and represent sequels of lethargic encephalitis, with- 
out apparent psychogenic origin.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


4155. Kankeleit, 5. Arztlicher Kongress fiir 
Psychotherapie in Baden-Baden vom 26-29. April 
1930. (Fifth Medical Congress for Psychotherapy 
in Baden-Baden from April 26 to 29, 1930.) Psy- 
chol. u. Med., 1930, 4, 218-222.—Kretschmer opened 
the congress with greetings. Whereas previous con- 
gresses had dealt with diverse branches of psycho- 
therapy, this -one | en on compulsion neu- 
rosis. Stekel repo: on psychoanalysis of the com- 

ulsion neurosis. He urged reform of marriage. 

mpulsion neurosis almost always has its basis in 
an experience of childhood which depends on 
erotic conflicts of the parents or their representa- 
tives. Separation from the family is often a curative 
factor. Luxenburger reported on heredity and fam- 
ily type of the victims of compulsion neurosis. 
ese families are typically of high social status. 
Among them ascetics preponderate, people with 
complicated, scrupulous natures and stern sense 
duty, strict disciplinarians (home tyrants), ete. 
Karen Horney of Berlin explained the distinction 
between hysteria and compulsion neurosis. Kanke- 
leit showed by examples the central place of the 
feeling of guilt among neurotics. With release from 
this feeling of guilt the pathological disturbances 
may be made to disappear. Biirger spoke on or- 
ic brain disturbances and compulsion neurosis. 
cay | spoke on social pressure; Bjerre, on the 
origin of the compulsion and on religion as the con- 
querer of loneliness. Among others who reported on 
various aspects of compulsion neurosis and its treat- 
ment were Ho Krisch, Schultz-Hencke, 
Hauer, Tremmel, Paneth, N. Wittkower, Bien, Jolo- 
witez, Ehmke, Trémner, Meinertz, Pollak, E. Alex- 
ander, E. Simmel, Gerster, Nr a W. Schind- 
ler, H. Stoltenhoff, Fel and F. Voelghesi. 
After the general discussion, Stekel in his conelud- 
ing speech re the need of inner freedom. 
ppily how different trends 
of psychotherapy are now drawing nearer q 
Dresden was selected as the next meeting ; man 
M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.). 


4156. McLean, F. C. The training of the psy- 
chiatrist. I. A university department of psychia- 
try. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1931, 1, 345-355.— 
The psychiatrist is primarily a “physician who 
concerns himself with the study and treatment of 
mental disorders,” but a university department of 
psychia’ should go beyond the limited point of 
view of the medical school and provide contact with 
the psychological and social science approaches to 
the problems of behavior. as well as with the funda- 
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4157-4165 


mental bio-medical disciplines. Facilities for re- 
search, as well as training, should be made available 
in such a department.—H. Peak (Yale). 

4157. Mayr, W. La logique des aliénés. (The 
logic of the insane.) — et vie, 1930, 4, 114- 
116.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4158. Meer, J. Grundlagen einer psychopatho- 
logischen Beurteilung der Persénlichkeit und der 
Typen Dostojewskijs. I Teil. (Foundations of a 
psychopathological estimate of the nality and 
character of Dostoyevski. Part I.) Psychol. u. 
Med., 1930, 4, 110-199.—The first chapter sum- 
marizes the findings of Russian literary erities with 
three different points of view: (1) the rational, (2) 
the religious and mystic, and (3) the esthetic. Some 
of these crities were prevented by their own preju- 
diees from attaining an adequate estimate of 
Dostoyevski’s genius. Others recognized his talent 
but could not judge his ereative work. The second 
chapter gives estimates of Dostoyevski by philoso- 
phers, sociologists, jurists, and psychiatrists, and 
shows that he anticipated many seientifie contribu- 
tions which have attained recognition only in com- 
paratively recent times. Dostoyevski understood the 
payehology of criminals long before men of science 

id. He was the first to give an objective descrip- 
tion of the horrors of Siberian prison life and its 
effects “ead ple. According to him, the greatest 
hardship being a prisoner was compulsory asso- 
ciation vith other criminals of all kinds, with no 
chance for any privacy. He was also opposed to 
solitary confinement. He favored individualization 
of correctional treatment. The third chapter is de- 
voted to a psychopathologieal estimate of Dostoyev- 
ski. Next to Shakespeare, he was unique in his 
genius for accurate, o descriptions of mental 
maladies, aceording to Loygue. e psychoanal 
Neufeld sees in Dostoyevski a forerunner of psy 
analysis, half a century before this science was 
founded. He recognized the existence of the uncon- 
scious and of infantile sexuality. He was aequainted 
with ambivalence in all its forms. Long before 
Freud, he recognized the wish-fulfilling of 
dreams, the erotic character of suppressed wishes, and 
The fourth chapter is «devoted to 


regression. 
Dostoyevski’s own personality. Five are de- 
voted to bibliography.—M. F. Martin (West Spring- 


field, Mass.). 

4159. Middleton, W. C. The psychopathology of 
George Fox, the founder of Quakerism. Psychol. 
Rev., 1931, 38, 296-316.—The life of Fox is reviewed 
as evidence in defense of the thesis that “a study of 
the life of the saints is much more of an excursion 
into psychiatry than is a study of the life of great 
sinners,” and that “it is not uncommon to find men 
of extraordinary religious insight the vietims of 

thological tendencies.” His early seriousness, his 
at religious complex, his conflict between 
theoretical religion and religion as esa: his 
hysterical symptoms, and his hallucinato peri- 
ences of “revelation” are offered in eked, 
G. Bills (Chicago). 

4160. Montassut, M. Etude clinique et noso- 
logique de la dépression psycho-musculaire chro- 
nique avec émotivité constitutionnelle. (Clinical 
and nosological study of chronie psycho-muscular 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


de ion with constitutional Encéph., 
1930, 25, 616-625.—-A new clinieal syndrome, group- 
ing the symptoms of patients who are fatigued and 

chronically emotional, auto-intoxieated, or latently 
infected, who present a paradoxical rhythm of the 
sensation of fatigue and in whom ean be interpreted 
the allegations of disequilibrium, 
acid-basic and mineral. These patients show two 
constant ptoms: a constitutional emotivity and a 
chronie physical fatigue in a paradoxical rhythm 
which ceases on the hour or after the day of work 


when fatigue —— in the normal individual. 
The paradoxical of chronic depression varies 
with the physi emica] equilibrium; the amelio- 


ration ean be seen in an attenuation of the idio- 
pathic alkalosis; the emotional perturbations record 
themselves by modifications concomitant to the acid- 
basic and mineral equilibrium—Math. H. Piéron 


(Sorbonne). 
4161. Olson, E. A study of the emotions in 
psychopathic personalities. J. Appl. Psychol., 


1931, 15, 182-198.—Data are presented on the re- 
sponses of 24 subjects pore State Hos = 
eases, diagnosed as psychopathic personalities 
Form B of the Pressey x-0. tests. Individual ua 

sex differences in response are pointed out.—G. L. 
Barclay (Syracuse). 

4162. Pray, L. M. The training of the psychia- 
trist. VI. Training in social sciences. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1931, 1, 386-390.—It is important 
that e training program of the psychiatrist con- 
tain a consideration of the theoretical problems of 
the social worker and of her technical tools, along 
with “some definite, practical, systematic experience 
of association and cooperation with social workers, 
qa those in the psychiatrie field.”—H. Peak 

e). 

4163. Robertson, G. M. Mental out-patient clin- 
ics. J. Ment. Sci., 1931, 77, 22-52—A discussion 
touching upon: benefits received by medical officers 
of mental hospitals and by the public from such 
clinies; various ways of starting mental clinics; 
réles of associated services (e.g., social service, bed 
treatment, teaching); training and background of 
the elinie’s staff; cost of establishment and main- 
tenance ; opportunities offered in child guidance; 
problem of reaching patients in rural and semi-rural 


distriets; and other problems arising in the estab- — 


lishment’ and development of mentai clinics. Par- 
ticipants: G. M. Robertson em paper), Wil- 
liam Brown, Hugh Cvichton-Miller, Henry Yellow- 
lees, R. D. Gillespie, Mr. Brook, Dr. Noble (Aus- 
tralia), D. Slight (McGill University), and Hubert 
Bond.—L. M. Hatfield (Canton, II1.). 

4164. Serin, 8. Syndréme d’automatisme con- 
scient. (A syndrome of conscious automatism.) 
C. r. soc. psychiat. de Paris, 1930, 782-783.—The 
presentation of a patient who was possessed of a 
syndrome of automatism accompanied by various 
hallueinations and delirious interpretations, the 

thologieal nature of which she understood per- 

ly.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4165. Spaeth, E. B. The differentiation of the 
ocular manifestations of hysteria and of ocular 
malingering. Arch. Ophth., 1930, 4, 911-938.—* The 
excitability and restlessness, the hurried speech, the 
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NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 4166-4171 


simulate. The hysterie seeks and the malingerer 
tries to avoid examination, being often sullen, 
picious, ill at ease, and quick to take offense 
severity of the investigation. = in the case of 
degenerates, malingerers are seldom to 
undergo much pain. In simulation of eye defects, 
corneal and conjunctival anesthesia are seldom 
found, although self-inflicted minor injuries are 
common. While hysteries will generally avoid col- 
liding with the objects which they do not see, de- 
ceivers will carefully run into them. Unilateral sim- 
ulation of defect is common and difficult to differen- 
tiate from unilateral hysterical amaurosis. The 
various trick tests of bilateral vision may here be 
helpful. Visual field changes under the two condi- 
tions may be difficult to differentiate. However, if 
a normal light sense is found associated with an ab- 
normal field of vision, or an abnormal light sense 
with a normal field, one may be icious of ma- 
lingering. Feigned color blindness is readily de- 
tected in the naive subject. Diplopia, ptosis, nystag- 
mus, and blepharospasm may possibly also be 
simulated. Myosis, mydriasis, eycloplegia, and cyclo- 
spasm, which may occur in hysteria, in malingering 
may be induced only by the secret use of drugs.—C. 
W. Darrow (Behavior Research Fund, Chicago). 


4166. Strauss, E. B. The psychobiological con- 
stitution of the weak-minded. J. Ment. Sci., age 
76, 780-802.—A study along Kretschmer’s lines 
110 boys over the age of puberty, of “normal” ex- 
ternal appearance, suffering from endogenous weak- 
mindedness. No direct connection is found between 
physique and intelligence; if we regard intelligence 

titatively no law is found governing the rela- 
tions between intelligence and temperament, which 
tends to “support Spearman’s thesis, that intelli- 

ce is a separate autonomous human faculty”; 

ily histories reveal extreme frequency of morbid 
inheritance in oligophrenia. To explain the anoma- 
lies in the physique-temperament affinities found, 
the author offers a tentative phylogenetic theory of 
the genesis of temperament, which is based upon 
Gerald Heard’s The Ascent of Humanity—L. M. 
Hatfield (Canton, IIL). 


4167. Sullivan, H. 8. The training of the psy- 
chiatrist. IV. Training of the general medical 
student in psychiatry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1931, 1, 371-379.—“ We need at least one university 
and medical school cooperating to produce modern, 
well-informed physicians; that, and that only, is the 
solution of the psychiatric training of the general 
medical student.” It is not sufficient that psychiatry 
be taught as a disease of neurology, but the student 
should be given a “concept of the human organism 
as living in indissoluble continuity and communality 
with an environment physico-chemical and social and 
eultural.”—H. Peak (Yale). 


4168. Town, C. H. An investigation of the ad- 
justment of the feebleminded in the community. 
Psychol. Clin., 1931, 20, 42-54—A study of 136 
cases of feeble-mindedness, 88 men and 48 women, 
who had been returned to society after being inmates 
in the State School for the Feeble-minded at Rome, 
N. Y. Of these individuals 63% have been absolute 
failures from the economic point of view. The re- 
maining 37% are partially, or in some eases wholly 
havior problems among them that only 19 individ- 
uals, 14% of the 136 cases, meet both economic and 
ethieal standards. The author believes that the 
present method of supervision of the feeble-minded 
must be radically She suggests an indus- 
trial plant into which the feeble-minded may be 
a from special classes.—J. T. Metcalf (Ver- 
mont). 


risés et la notion de démence paralytique. (The 
psychotic forms in malaria-treated general paraly- 
ties, and the idea of lytic dementia.) Encéph., 
1930, 25, 643-666.—The author attaches much im- 
portance to the psychological factor in the appear- 
anee of certain forms of malarial choses. The 
anxiety reactions can be explained the fear for 
physical and mental health of these patients, and by 
the difficulties of readaptation to social life. There 
is frequently a stage between the ect return of 
intelligence and the persistence of character diffi- 
culties which often is invested with the “gee 
of slightly devout puerility, or the aspect of lack of 
inhibition of the instinctive tendencies, with impul- 
siveness and even aggressiveness towards individuals. 
But in every ease there is a predominance of affec- 
tive states which have a great influence upon the 
normal mental functioning, which constitute a 
psychic situation favorable to the ap of 
psychoses.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4170. Viteles, M. 8. Clinical problems in the vo- 
cational guidance of the mentally deficient. Psy- 
chol. Clin., 1931, 20, 33-41.—The author points out 
the wide variety of type that exists among the 
feeble-minded, and cites cases to show that in con- 
sidering their vocational adjustment each one must 
be studied as carefully and as individually as are 
normals. For the feeble-minded, as for the normal, 
an analytic diagnosis and a prediction of future suc- 
cess or failure must be ie in each case, and all 
factors of the individual’s make-up—not merely his 
intelligence—must be taken into account.—J. T. Met- 
calf (Vermont). 

4171. Wagner, C. P. Comment on the mechanism 
of narcolepsy. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1930, 72, 
405-406.—The author ts two eases of nareco- 
lepsy that came under his observation since 1928 at 
Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, Denver, Colorado. 
After a brief survey of previous cases reported in 
the literature the author summarizes two types of 
attack: (1) The typical narcoleptie attack, a condi- 
tion very similar to sleep, with complete inhibition 
of the cortex—the patient is unconscious of his sur- 
roundings, yet able to a certain p ul 
movements, as kicking off cover, etc. (2) cata- 
plectic attacks (a loss of muscle tonus 


odd gesticulations, the rapid museular tremor, the 
dilated pupils, and the widely opened eyes, as if 
frightened, all combine in a familiar characteristic _ 
expression” to distinguish the hysterie from the 
malingerer. Consistency may be lacking in the be- 
' havior of the hysterie and he manifests a character- = 
istie mixture of “ pose ag Fy ld when his in- 
consistency is pointed out. is the deceiver cannot os 
4169. Vermeylen, G., & Vervaeck, P. Les formes o = 
psychosiques chez les paralytiques généraux mala- 
| 
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brought on by emotional stimuli) occurring in re- 
sponse to strong emotional reaction, such as 
laughter, anger or fright. The latter attacks are de- 
seribed by the author: “Immediately and without 
warning, there is a complete loss of musele tonus. 
If he (the patient) is standing he sinks to the 
ground. The patient states that this attack in no 
way resembles sleep. It is not preceded by a feel- 
ing of sleepiness. He is aware of his surroundings 
throughout the attack and when he recovers he does 
not feel as though he had slept. Although he is en- 
tirely conscious, knows what is going on around him 
and hears and understands everything that is said, 
he is entirely helpless and unable to move. All his 
museles are relaxed and he feels weak. He is un- 
able to move a finger or to open his eyes.” Final 
points made: (1) Of the two cases presented, one 
showed both sleep and eataplectic attacks while the 
other showed catapleetie attacks only. (2) Clinical 
manifestations appear to be different in the two 
types of attack. (3) Experimental work covered 
suggests a possible relationship between cataplexy 
and Ragsdale (Boston Psycho- 
pathie Hospital). 

4172. Wells, F. L. Comparative psychology and 
mental hygiene. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1931, 1, 
400-405.—Using the term “ comparative psychology ” 
in the sense of comparative philology or compara- 
tive literature, the author suggests the importance of 
avoiding the provincialism of thinking in terms of a 
restricted cultural norm, when attempting to arrive 
at an understanding of the problems of mental hy- 
giene. There are “many socially sanctioned and 
even unsanctioned ways of living happily ever after 
tra large diversities between them.”—H. Peak 

ale). 

4173. White, W. A. Medical psychology; the 
mental factor in disease. New York: Nerv. and 
Ment. Dis. Publ. Co., 1931. Pp. 141. $3.00.—An 
attempt to formulate those principles which are at 
the basis of an understanding of the psychological 
factor which is necessarily present in all disease. 
Psychology should be an essential part of the med- 
ical curriculum on the same basis as physiology. 
While the study of the of the organism is not 
deseribed as such, no adequate understanding of the 
organism can be reached unless it is considered as a 
whole, when new factors enter in. The dynamics of 
the organism are deseribed by the terms conflict and 
ambivalence. The unique character of a mental re- 
action is that it is a total reaction. Other problems 
diseussed are: the individual from the point of view 
of the environment; the power of ideas to alter 
man’s universe; the structure and functions of the 
psyche; the mental mechanisms of repression, cen- 
sorship, symbolization, and resymbolization; and the 
way in which the psychological factor in disease can 
be thought of at identified. The usual Freudian 
divisions of the psyche are employed. 85 references. 
-—E. M. Ligon (Union). 

[See also abstracts 4110, 4128, 4258, 4328.] 


SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


4174. [Anon.] Individualizing criminal justice. 
Ment. Hygiene Bull., 1931, 9, No. 5, 1, 45.—A re- 
port of a conference called by the Social Science 


SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Research Council in New York City on April 10 
and 11, 1931. This conference included representa- 
tives of law, police, probation, prisons, medicine, 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology and other disci- 
plines. “The question was, how ean the methods of 
individualization be made more effective?” The 
following excerpts from the paper by Mark A. May 
are quoted as being “in harmony with the substance 
and spirit of the conference and its conclusions”: 
“ (1) Crime is the result of many causes: the erimi- 
nal personality is a complex affair and the result of 
many forees. Therefore the cure or treatment that 
is suecessful will probably be complex and will re- 
quire a long period of time. (2) There are wide 
individual differences among criminals in the proba- 
bility of effecting a cure. But no method has yet 
been devised that will separate the curables from the 
ineurables. It is quite likely that criminals cannot 
be thus sharply separated. It is more likely that 
every criminal has a kind of quotient of curability. 
(3) All human behavior may be graded on a social 
seale running from that which is approved to that 
which is disapproved and offensive. Crime is that 
ype of social behavior which is more offensive to 
e governing group. The process of treatment is 
one of moving the individual up this seale, which 
means the reduction of the number of anti-social 
acts and an increase in the number of socially “p- 
proved acts. This in turn requires changing 
criminal’s habit patterns, his attitudes, ideals and re- 
to society.".—-W. MecTeer (Detroit City Col- 


4175. Barnes, H. E. Battling the crime wave. 
Boston: Stratford, 1931. Pp. vi-+ 245. $2.00.—A 
popular presentation of the crime situation in this 
country, together with a brief running commentary 
on the new points of view in regard to the central 
problems of crime, the criminal and prov Sf Ex- 
ecby in the fields of criminology and penology are 

eld back at the present day “by an impregnable 
wall of ancient superstitions about crime and crimi- 
nals which are embodied in our criminal code and 
our methods of administration.”—P. C. Squires 
(Clinton, N. Y.). 

4176. Béschenstein, —. Zur amerikanischen Re- 
ligionspsychologie. (Concerning the American psy- 
chology of religion.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1931, 3, 
47-52.—A continuation of the article in the May 
number. Pramatism and other related psychoiogies 
attempt to explain the religious experience on the 
basis of the principles of the natural sciences. The 
author comperes the explanations of Coe, Leuba, 
et al., relative to conversions and prayer. The lat- 
ter is an effort at a magic foreing of a wish, and can 
have only one result, viz., the effect that prayer has 
upon the self. Leuba attempts to explain belief in 
immortality, as well as the mystic ecstasy, on a 
naturalistic basis. Pratt separates these two, giving 
a place to religion superior to psychology and never 
to be fully explained by the chologist.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

4177. Brearley, H. C. The negro and homicide. 
Soc. Forces, 1930, 9, 247-253.—(Soc. Sei. Abst. IL: 
11606). 

4178. Bremond, H. Le romantisme et le dogme de 
V'inspiration poétique. (Romanticism and the dogma 
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SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 4179-4188 


iration.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 158- 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4179. Biihrig, W. Aus der graphologischen 
Praxis. Zur Familien- und Vererbungsforschung. 
(From the practice of graphology. Family and he- 
redity research.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1931, 3, 94- 
96.—Specimens of the writing of three generations 
are shown: grand nts, a son at 40, again at 60, 
and a Byearcld grandson. The great similarity 
traceable to the grandmother attracts attention and 
is to be explained only on the basis of similarity of 
pace eg traits. The author sees possibilities for 

studying the line of heredity through handwriting. 
—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

4180. Carroll, H. A. The effect of intelligence 
upon phonetic generalization. J. Appl. Psychol., 
1931, 15, 168-181—Bright children (100 
mean IQ 124.9) misspell words "evar! d 
children (100 mean IQ words non- 
phonetically.—G. L. Barclay ( 

4181. Chou, 8. K. Reading and ated of 
Chinese characters, III: Judging the position of 
Chinese characters by American subjects. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1930, 13, .—Amerieans frequently 
confuse position, ing that Chinese characters 
have “ intrinsic qualities legibility.” Most errors 
were of the 180 degree (upside down) type.—S. Ren- 
shaw (Ohio State). 

4182. David-Schwarz, H. Die Kunst als see- 
lische Kraftquelle fiir die Frau. (Art as a source 
ph em in woman.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1931, 3, 

—Woman has‘ a more direct leaning to the 
artistic interpretation. Although the woman and 
“ in the woman 

retation is more intuitive, in the artist 
poss ytieal. This fact accounts for the notice- 
able difference in the reading of boys and girls. 
Boys seek the practical, girls have tale to oe 
themselves into human situations. 
lease of her creative desires in art. Man finds his 
release in a ing—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Cen- 
tral State Teachers College). 

4183. David-Schwarz, H. Aus der psycholog- 
ischen Beratungspraxis. Ein Eheproblem. (From 
the practice of psychological guidance. A marriage 
problem.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1931, 3, 58-60.— 
A ease is quoted of a man’s fascination for a girl 
who, both before and after marriage did not play 
fair in her love for him. The article analyzes the 
cireumstances and offers ion for adjustment. 
—A. B. Herrig (Michigan tral State Teachers 
College). 

4184. Didier, J. Comment des peuples se re- 
dressent. Etude de psychologie sociale. “(How 
peoples adjust themselves. A study in social psy- 
chology.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 210-212.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4185. Didier, J. Comment travaille imagination 
créatrice. (How creative imagination works.) 
Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 118-121—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

4186. Dirr, —. Der Einfluss der Sprachgebrechen 
auf den Bildungsstand der Elementarklassen an 


Sprachheilschulen. (The influence of speech defects 
upon the educational achievement of elementary classes 
in speech training schools.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 
1931, 38, 118-132.—The author emphasizes fact 
that the practical work in the elementary classes is 
rendered much more difficult because of the situation 
in which children with different kinds of de- 
feets and with entirely different school ievement 
are accepted and trained together. On this account 
he urgently asks for the establishment of kinder- 
in whieh it ean be learned very early whether 
in each individual case we are dealing with a child 
who has a speech defect or with a child who has a 
mental defect as well. If by the time of entrance to 
school it has not yet been ible to determine this 
conclusively then use must made of the organiza- 
tion of so-called B-classes. These enable the tence 
to separate eventual auxiliary school pupils, who are 
and thus free the elementary classes of this burden 
(ef. pare in Zsch. f. d. Behandlung Schwach- 
sinniger, 1 No. 6: B-classes in schools for the 
hard of hearing and in training 
The author also takes pains to emphasize the f 
that the work of remedial pedagogy Pith 8 de. 
fects actually is individual work, and that be son 
training classes in the real sense of the word dre 
special classes and must be considered as such.—0. 
Seeling (Berlin). 


Arch. of Psychol., 1931, No. 124. Pp. 72.—A study 
of differences in numerical ability pet verbal ability 
was made on racial groups between the ages of ten 
years no months and thirteen years eleven months 
of Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, Hawaiian, part- 
Hawaiian, Korean, and Filipino children in the pub- 
lie schools of Honolulu in 1927. Stanford Achieve- 
ment tests were given in grades 3 to 8 inelusive. 
White stocks were discarded as they were too se- 
lected, many going to private schools. The mean 
seores in Sas the three Oriental 
groups, Chinese, Korean and Japanese, were greater 
than those for the pay Filipino, Portu- 
caer. § and Hawaiian groups. he reans and 
waiians, Japan pinos, Portuguese an 
Hawaiians. On tha Biles of the means of all the 
tests it is possible to divide the stocks into three dis- 
pi groups, (1) Chinese and Koreans, (2) Japanese 
—— -Hawatians, and (3) Filipinos, Portuguese 
waiians. The Hawaiians consistently rank 
ped than any other stock in both verbal and num- 
ber material. The part-Hawaiians rank fourth in 
number material, third in verbal material, and fourth 
when number and verbal material are combined. 
Elaborate and detailed statistics are presented. In 
arithmetic computation no significant sex differences 
are found in any group. In arithmetical reasoning 
the males exceed the. females.—Z. M. Achilles (Co. 
lumbia). 
4188. Eliasberg, W. Die Psychologie der Na- 
tionalékonomen und Soziologen. (The psychology 


of economists and sociologists.) Zsch. f. angew. 
Psychol., 1931, “ee 32-55.— application of scien- 


tifie psychology to many social enterprises meets 
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strong resistance because the jurist, economist, ete., 
feel that their own empirieal or immanent psychol- 
+ better adapted to their specific problems. 
began this trend in his claim that consciousness 
is socially determined, and it eulminated in the ex- 
elusion of valuational judgments from political 
economy by Max Weber and Sombart. But an eco- 
nomics without “value” is as impossible as a pay- 
chology without “meaning.” The false psychology 
of the classical economists led to the destruction of 
their system and the no more adequate substitute of 
marginal utility. The author is persuaded that the 
major social sciences can be erected only upon a 
theory of motivation drawn from a tested social 
psychology.—G. W. Hartmann (Berlin). 

4189. Fergusson, E. Dancing gods. New York: 
Knopf, 1931. Pp. xxvi+276-+-x. $3.00.—An ac- 
count, by a woman who has lived long among the In- 
dians, of the religious ceremonials of the Pueblo, 
Zufii, Hopi, Navaho, and Apache. There is a long 
descriptive introduction and a chapter on the history 
and ethnography of the Pueblo, Hopi and Apache.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4190. H., A. Praxis. 
(The practice of criminal psychology.) Psychol. 
Rundschau, 1931, 3, 56-58.—The ease of Christian 
Wenger, 28-year-old murderer of a 15-year-old school 
girl, gives occasion for the study of the introvert 
juvenile criminal. The introvert finds great diffi- 
eulty in orientation to life situations; the author 
argues that he never does succeed. He deplores the 
injustice of the courts in dealing out punishment ac- 
cording to the seriousness of the erime rather than 
taking the case and the need of the individual into 
consideration. The great need for the understand- 
ing of criminal psychology is seen in this error.— 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers Col- 

4191. H., BR. Kriminalpsychologische Praxis. 
Brandstiftung. (The practice of criminal psychol- 
ogy. Arson.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1931, 3, 93. 
—The author reviews the laws of Germany relative 
to ineendiarism, which laws are especially severe, in 
some cases carrying life sentence. He tries to show 
the injustice of this faet, and deplores the fact that 
justice metes out punishment literally rather than 
taking all sides of a ease into consideration. He 
quotes conversation with prisoners, and sees many 
desirable citizens among them. He is making efforts 
for the pardon of these—A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 

4192. Hamm, D. De la psychologie en technique 
pianistique. (On psychology in piano technique.) 
Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 195-197.—The principal 
ideas promulgated by Willy Bardas in his book on 
piano technique—Math, H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4193. Hammond, M. A note rhythm 
tests in poetry and in music. J. Appl. Psychol., 
1931, 15, 90-91.—Tests of rhythm in poetry and in 
music on 84 subjects show a correlation of -+- .18.— 
G. L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4194. Harms, E. Die Theologen und die Psychol- 
ogie. (Theologians and psychology.) Psychol. 
Rundschau, 1931, 3, 33-35.—In the spring occurred 
the meeting of the International Society for the Psy- 
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pry of Religion at Vi leaders from Europe 
and America participating. e author regards this 
meeting as timely and highly important, as psychol- 
ogy is taking upon itself a scientific research of the 
spiritual life, thereby throwing new light upon re- 
ligion, an aspect which the theologian is slow to ac- 
cept. The author discusses the need of the new 
movement in this field, especially as it affects the 
ministry, whose future success in furnishing leaders 
of man’s spiritual life will depend upon the new 
contribution psychology will offer—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


4195. Haught, B. F. The language difficulty of 
Spanish-American children. J. Appl. Psychol., 
1931, 15, 92-95.—Using the Pintner-Cunning 
Mental Test for grades 1-3, National Intelligence 
Test for grades 4-7, Terman Group Test for grades 
8-12 on a total of 825 children, the author found a 
consistently low average IQ and concluded that the 
assumption of a specific language handicap in Span- 
ish children was untenable-——G. L. (Syra- 
cuse). 

4196. James, M. I. Scientific tone prod ‘‘on. 
Boston: Thompson, 1908. Pp. 96. $2.40.—T._. an- 
thor believes that good tones are produced only 
when the singer has perfect control of the voice-pro- 
ducing mechanism. The latter embraces all the 
museles and organs which are involved in respira- 
tion, plus the articulatory organs and resonance 
chambers of the mouth and throat. This contro] can 
be achieved only by a system of “calisthenics 
adapted to the purpose.” Three types of exercises 
are suggested: (1) exercises with the closed mouth; 
(2) exercises with pursed lips; (3) exercises with 
soft voice and mouth open. The book includes a 
chapter on the physiol of the “vocal instru- 
ment.”—C. V. Hudgins ( ). 


4197. Janet, P. Psychologie et 
(Psychology and graphology.) Hygiéne ment., 1930, 
25, 191-194—The author declares that scientific 
psychology, which studies conduct, the behavior 
which makes individuality a synthesis of the ex- 
terior signs by which the individual is different, dis- 
tinet and recognizable from others, is very near to 
graphology when writing is considered as an expres- 
sion of the tendencies and the actions of the indi- 
vidual.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4198. Lecéne, P. Homo faber et homo loquens. 
(Man the contriver and man the talker.) Rev. phil., 
1931, 56, 169-186.—Man possesses two noteworthy 
faculties in addition to the nervous and sensori-motor 
mechanisms which distinguish him from animals. 
The first is the ability to fashion tools, the second 
the ability to express himself by means of language. 
The first faculty, that of man the contriver, is used 
to prolong and reinforee the possible responses to 
the activities of the immediate externa] environment. 
The second, that of man the talker, ailows him to 
create, understand and transmit the symbols of artic- 
ulated language and gives him the power of creating, 
out of symbols necessarily collective, a purely sym- 
bolic “higher world.” It is the double activity of 
man the contriver and man the talker that will allow 
the birth of experimental sciences.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 
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4199. Le Forestier, —. Le mysticisme experi- 
au XVIII’ siécle. (Experim 
in the 18th century.) Bull. instit. Pike 
1930, 30, 99-109.—The author brings to light ob- 
servations of the members of a i 
which was called the order of the 
shows from these observations that ne henomena 
whieh have remained unexplained up to present 
day, but which have been mentioned by inquirers 
who lacked any predisposition toward mysticism, 
had already been systematically studied by this or- 
ganization about 150 years ago, and their reality was 
not questioned by pAb who had called them forth. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4200. Legrain, M. Introduction 4 la graphologie. 
(Introduetion to graphology.) Hygiéne ment., 1930, 
25, 194-202.—The author regrets that doctors and 
psychologists trained scientifically have not studied 
graphology, which is above all a science of observa- 
tion. The evolution of spontaneous writing in an 
infant throws light on his mental make-up and when 
the style of writing is crystallized, it is impossible 
for a writer to change it; this act belongs to the do- 
main of the subconscions, and is a form of auto- 
matism.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4201. Leonhardt, ©. Die Hilfe der psycholog- 
ischen Beweisfiihrung bei der Untersuchung von 
Sittlichkeitedelikten. (The use of psychological 
evidence in the investigation of moral offenses.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 39, 394.—The author 
analyzes a case of father-daughter incest to illus- 
trate his principle of combined symptomatic proba- 
bility. An exact character analysis of the parties 
involved should precede the trial; if, during the hear- 
ing, somatic indices of lying (deficient concrete data, 
uncertain answers, ete.) appear in the plaintiff with 
respect to the same items to which the defendant 
reacts with all the signs of truth (readiness to re- 
spond, self-criticism, ete.), then these facts in sum- 
mation have more evidential value than any one 
taken alone-—G. W. Hartmann (Berlin). 


4202. Lindquist, R. The family in the present 
social order. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1931. Pp. xiii-+- 241. $2.50.—The re- 
sults of a questionnaire addressed to 306 lepiiians 
of two home economies sororities who were married 
and their successfully married friends are evaluated. 
The department of home life causing most fatigue was 
that of child care, and that next in rank was care of 
the home. The respondents expressed their greatest 
academic need as one for additional training in child 
training and in psychology. There is evidence that 
modern attitudes, including those fostered by home 
economies courses, have effected an increase in the 
load and a decrease in the satisfactions due to main- 
taining a home, notwithstanding a decrease in size 
of family and transfer of many tasks to ante 

cies. Finance is also a problem of some 
nitude, although the median income for the group is 
about 185% of the national median. Much generali- 
the problem considered.—R. R. Willoughby 

4203. Livesay, T. M., & Louttit, 0. M. Reaction 
time experiments with certain racial groups. J. 
Appl. Psychol., 1930, 14, 557-565.—Race differences 
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in reaction times are consistently low and insignifi- 
cant; sex differences, also low, are greater than race 
differences; males consistently excel females. Based 
on 253 eases—Caucasian, i Japanese, and 
part-Hawaiian.—G. L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4204. Louttit, C. M. Test performance of a se- 
lected group of part-Hawaiians. J. Appl. Psychol., 
1931, 15, 43-52-——The Binet (Vineland revision 
1926), Porteus Maze and Healy P.C.II tests were 
i: en to 224 boys and 137 girls of Hawaiian or part- 

awaiian blood. Average performance remains 
fairly constant at 14 years, say wilh must therefore be 
considered the upper limit of mental development. 
In general, those of Hawaiian-white-Chinese blood 
proved superior to other Hawaiian mixtures, those 
of pure Hawaiian blood inferior to the mixed groups. 
—G. L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4205. Lunk, G. Ueber die seelisch geistigen 
Wirkungen des Lesens. Eine Studie aus der 
Selbstbeobachtung. (The spiritual and mental ef- 
fects of reading. An introspective study.) Dtsch. 
Schule, 1931, 35, 212-219.—Appropriate reading 
matter influences mind and spirit as well as the in- 
tellect of the reader. In some nm the effect of 
reading is a mere acquisition of wledge; it never 
causes a real change in the psychic situation in the 
sense of as oe original or creative thought or 
action. this acquisition is merely the 
becomes th for transfer and original creation; it 

mes the foundation for creative action. The 
| (Erfassung) of mental and spiritual 
and attitudes is a necessary presupposition for 
original thought and action. But we can only 
that which is congenial to us and which our mnind 
can wholly assimilate. What we read as well as how 
we assimilate it indicates the breadth of our mental 
range——H. M. Beckh (Berkeley, 

4206. McGill, K. H. The school-teacher stereo- 
type. J. Educ. Sociol., 1931, 4, 642-650. —* Stereo- 

are those pictures of which we carry 
about in our heads.” In this study the class 
or class pictures are called to mind by photograp 
Photographs of five women and five men (three of 
them women school teachers) were shown to students 
at the University of Nebraska. The occupations of 
two of the three teachers were correctly guessed with 
a high frequency. Brief reasons for each occupa- 
tional identification were then asked for and a 
“stern, dignified, reserved” appearance occurred 
most frequently, indicating the type of the school- 
teacher stereotype—E. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 

4207. Masson-Oursel, —. Le romantisme et le 
naturalisme en Extréme-Orient. (Romanticism and 
naturalism in the Far East.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 
4, 167-170.—The author shows that it is psycholog- 
ical laws which rule the human spirit under every 
sky. In China, as in Europe, there is an antagonism 
like that of Rousseau and oltaire between Lao-tse 
and Confucius, and in China, as in Europe, the suc- 
cess of romanticism dered naturalism.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4208. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Beitrige zur Ras- 
senpsychologie. (Contributions to racial psychol- 

ogy.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 39, spel 
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urely anima! connotation. The assumptions made 

y most racial theorists that race is not a cultural 

roduct, that there originally existed a limited num- 

r of distinct races with constant attributes, and 
that a pure race is per se more valuable than a mixed 
one, are all definitely erroneous. Unitary races are 
more sociologically than biologically conditioned. It 
is an historie fact that all great cultures have been 
erected by mixed races; and were purity of blood 
the all-important criterion of wo then the in- 
habitants of solitary islands ont Sy all others. 
Most somatic peculiarities have n 
especially in the case of skin hue, 
memory colors are conceptually dominant over the 
immediate perception. If the average man draws 
his image of a Chinese he enlarges upon the oblique 
eyes; the stereotyped Jewish nose of caricature is 
actually found in only one-sixth of the Hebrew 
population. Sheer externals are also influential, as 
one may see when trying to identify a Turk among 
an audience in European garb. e desperate en- 
deavors to base ultimate distinetions upon skull form 
show that unitary somatic types are non-existent. 
The psychie significance of head ratios is not clear, 
since we cannot distinguish brachyeephalie religions 
or dolichocephalie art. Most race theorists have 
stressed somatic differentia and deduced psychical 
features as auxiliary peculiarities, but the reverse 
procedure is equally justifiable. The constant use 
of one language sha the mouth contours ever so 
slightly, and the influence of occupation upon 
morphology is even more evident. Fashion is also a 
powerful molder of physiognomy, as the social his- 
tory of past centuries testifies. “Race” is not only 
nature, but to a large extent culture and art. That 
racial sympathies and antipathies are not innate is 
plain from the existence of fratricidal wars and 
“half-breeds.” The political abuses of false racial 
doctrines are especially prominent in anti-Semitism, 
Zionism, and similar movements—G. W. Hartmann 
(Berlin). 

4209. Neumann, J. Warum setzte sich Johannes 
Miiller nicht durch? (Why did Johannes Miiller 
not succeed?) Zsch. Religionspsychol., 1930, 3, 
5-26.—Neumann takes as his point of departure the 
fact that Johannes Miiller has not been able to ani- 
mate our culture, much less to regenerate it. His 
theories likewise have not won acceptance in theol- 
ogy. Johannes Miiller would solve the problem of 
man not by a theoretical system, but by a philosophy, 
and, as a matter of faet, he would erect a philosophy 
of culture on the basis of religion; it is, however, 
not complete, just as there is no complete systematic 
theology. In Johannes Miiller faith does not merely 
represent an attitude toward the eternal, but an in- 
tensive attitude toward life. In this he has com- 
mitted the error of ignoring theoretical knowledge; 
he misses the true solution. Thus he does not ex- 
plain in a theoretically satisfactory manner the 
stimulations gotten from life, and unavoidably he 
contradicts himself. The problem of meaning, a 
problem of evaluating the feelings, and the problem 
of being, an epistemological matter, cannot supplant 
each other. Miiller offers original “solutions” of 
the conflict in the philosophies of his time, e.g., by 
reversing the thought of development in religion, 
namely in the kingdom of God ‘which will be brought 
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about in the superman. In psychology, however 
Miiller embraces views, as Freud later developed 
them, with a fundamental sexual-psychological point 
of view. Neumann says of Frend’s book The Ego 
and the Id; “He who knows Johannes Miiller well 
will not have found very much new in this book of 
Freud, which brings a completely new orientation 
and development to psy ysis.” Johannes 
Miiller sees in the uneonscious—and here his error 
comes in—the metaphysical in us, the soul, which 
represents the living substance of a higher type. 
The unfolding of the soul will reveal the higher type. 
This happens throughout life. This soul lies in man 
“behind” his conscious mental life, as God reigns 
“behind things.” These are the two poles of the 
fundamental view of Miiller. They must be brought 
into immediate contact in order to establish a mental 
and moral order of the world along with the spirit- 
ual. For Johannes Miiller it is enough to get away 
from the culture of the conscious and to lay the 
basis of all culture in the unconscious. Therein, 
however, Miiller, who is extroverted, misses the har- 
mony of psychic functions; whence originates his 
lack of clearness in the field of theory. He believes 
irrationally that Jesus as proclaimer of this new 
orientation attributed a metaphysical substance to 
the soul which is buried in us and the liberation of 
which will bring about the kingdom of God. Sinee, 
however, Jesus did not bring a metaphysie of the 
soul, and the unconscious is not to be looked upon as 
metaphysical, the ideas of Miiller on culture and his- 
tory may also be inadequate. Miiller has been par- 
ticularly influential through the correct interpreta- 
tion of repentance and as a therapist, although he 
closed the way to a systematic freeing of the uncon- 
seious by his position. The “hammering in” by 
preaching (“ye must .. .”) serves no purpose, ex- 
cept perhaps to enclose individual problems in pas- 
toral care—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

4210. Ombredane, A. Le langage. (Language.) 
1931, 56, 217-271.—This article is ex- 
tracted from the Nouveau Traité de Psychologie by 
Dumas, the first volume of which has already a 
peared. It emphasizes the question of the ouble 
zene of view of psychology and physiology.—Math. 

. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4211. Popenoe, P, The institute of family rela- 
tions. J. Juv. Res., 1931, 15, 97-100.—A descrip- 
tion is given of the organization of the Los Angeles 
Institute of Family Relations, of the number and 
types of problems with which the Institute has dealt, 
as well as of its general educational services and re- 
search projects. The Institute was established in 
1930.—H. L. Koch (Chieago). 


4212. Reid, L. A. A study in aesthetics. New 
York: Maemillan, 1931. Pp. 415. $5.00.—This is 
a philosophical essay covering such topics as the 
general nature of the esthetic experience, expres- 
sion and esthetic expression, direet and indirect es- 
thetic expression, value and beauty, beauty and 
efficiency, the work of art, ugliness, greatness and 
the problem of standards, art and reality, art and — 
moral values, the competition of interests in works 
of art and their fusion, kinds of beauty, the enigma 
of natural beauty, critics and philosophy, ete. The 
author says that “ broadly ing, any object per- 
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ceived ‘ re is an aesthetic object.” ‘This 

is not considered a complete statement, however, 

most of the essay deals with a discussion ‘of the 
types of relations which make “ imaginal perception ” 
an esthetic experience. The “data” upon which 
most of the discussion is based are largely philo- 
sophical. There is little recognition of contri- 
butions of American psychologists—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

4213. Rinaker, C. Some unconscious factors in 
the sonnet as a form. Int. J. Psychoanal. 
1931, 12, 167-187.—The structure of the sonnet and 
its so-called laws indicate that it is not particularly 
well-adapted for the sublimation of the Oedipus com- 
plex and the mingled desire and dread with which the 
first love-object is regarded, but that its form has 
been to a considerable extent determined by the un- 
conscious needs to which it gives disguised expres- 
sion and satisfaction. The author suggests that the 
Italian form of the sonnet is preferred and cherished 
because it represents the Brot ohn body, and that it 
is anxiously defended because the unconscious desire 
to violate the mother-symbol is constantly being 
aroused and repressed whenever a sonnet is written 
or enjoyed. Many sonnets illustrating in their sym- 
bolic imagery stages and variations of the Oedipus 
complex are quoted and analyzed. 92 references.— 
E. M. Ligon (Union). 

4214. Rumpf, H. L. Les qualités d’un chef. (The 
qualities of a leader.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 150- 
153.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4215. Seilliere, E. Les présentes survivances de 
Vinspiration romantique. (The present survivals 
of romantic inspiration.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 
163-165.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4216. Skorpil, R. Die Graphologie im Dienste 
des Untersuchungsrichters. (Graphology in the 
service of the examining magistrate.) Psychol. 
Rundschau, 1931, 3, 79-85.—The author deplores the 
fact that grapho. is so frequently under-valued, 
and believes that if experts in different lines would 
make consistent studies, the field would profit 
thereby. The article shows the value of the subject 
for the examining judge and cites a case in which 
such a judge was able to throw light on the ease of 
a ya who appeared in court complaining of threat- 

letters which she has mae 1 A study of 
handwriting revealed that the girl herself had writ- 
ten these letters.—-A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 


4217. Streep, R. A comparison of white and 
negro children in rhythm and consonance. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1931, 15, 53-71,—Tests (Seashore rhythm 
and consonance) on 637 white and 678 negro chil- 
dren in the 3rd to the 6th grades (New York City) 
showed a consistent, though not valid, slight superi- 
ority of the latter. Bibliography of 10 titles —G. 
L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4218. Streletzki, C. Endocrino-graphologie. (En- 
-) Hygiéne ment., 1930, 25, 102. 
—There is no doubt that our internal secretions have 
an effect upon our instinetive and affective life, and 
upon our character. It is possible to apply graphol- 
ogy to a study of the endocrine states to in an 
objective form, the ameliorations obtained the 
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aid of opotherapy. In modifying the imternal se- 
cretions of infants, one obtains neuro-psychic modi- 
fieations and parallel modifications in writing. The 
author believes he has found, by this method, that 
the thyroid is actually the gland of emotion and of 
rapidity (very rapid uneven writing, sometimes 
, darting and pointed) and that the supra- 
"is the gland of intensity of sustained courage 
(firm writing, full rather than angular). In supra- 
renal insufficiency, on the other hand, the writing is 
soft, sinuous, small and sometimes descending. In 
hypothyroidians there is slow writing, round and 
persistent.—Math. H. Piéron 
4219. Tinker, M. A., & Paterson, D. G. Studies 
of typographical factors influencing speed of read- 
ing. V. Simultaneous variation of type size and 
line length. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 72-78.— 
Five groups of 80 students 7 read selections from 
the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Tests set in 
type varying in size (614) and length of ine 
(16-27 pieas, respectively) smallest text (6 pt. 
on 16 pica line) was read cantly more slowly 
than the standard (10 pt. on 19 pica); pe na 
larger (8 pt. on 17 pica) was approximately equi 
lent to the standard: the two largest (12 pt. on 23 
pica, and 14 pt. on 27 piea) were read slightly more 
slowly (difference not statistically reliable) than the 
standard. Neither size of type nor length of line 


ean be considered as an independent vanable in de- 


poet optimal set-up.—G. L. Barclay (Syra- 
euse ). 

4220. Tinker, M. A. The relative legibility of 
modern and old style numerals. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1930, 18, 453-461.—Speed and aceuracy of reading 
the two styles of numbers by determining the aver- 
age distance from the eyes at which the numerals 
could be read correctly was the basis of comparison. 
For isolated numbers the two types of printing cor- 
respond very closely. When seen in groups there i mg 
however, little or no correspondence in 
Here the Old Style figures were “ much more legible.” 
Errors were likewise more consistent for the Old 
curacy under ordinary reading conditions. The 
author coneludes that Old Style dgures should be 
used in any printing where digits are grouped in 
Renshaw (Ohio State). 


4221. Villey, P. Psychologie de la lecture tactile. 
(Psychology of tactual reading.) J. de psychol., 
1931, 28, —A discussion of the many psy- 
chological p pone involved in the reading of the 
Braille seri e two-point threshold is co gee 
the latter is seen in grouping of signs into mean- 
ingful patterns which are Gamat as wholes. The 
meaning conveyed by an objective arrangement of 
peat a ds upon its context, ete. The author dis- 

e theories of tactual reading and the results 
on speed, accuracy, ete.—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 


4222. Von dem Knesebeck, L. G. Zur psycholog- 
ischen Einstellung des Kriegsblinden im praktischen 
Leben. (On the orientation of the 
war blind in life.) Psychol. u. Med., 1930, 
4, 208-214.— he author was wounded on the west. 
ern front. The greater part of both optic nerves and 


4 

: 
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both retinas was destro but he can still detect a 
vague shimmer of light. Simee then, he has devoted 
himself to a study of the history of Wiirttemberg 
from 1801 to 1823. The present article explains 
how he manages to participate in life almost as 
fully as a seeing person. He recognizes people by 
the sound of the voice, the smell of the hair, the 
shape of the hand, and the strength of the grip in a 
handshake. From all these he judges the individ- 
ual’s character. Lifeless objects he handles as much 
as possible to get an idea of their shape and size. 
After handling a model of a house, he ean remember 
its exact form, so that later when he comes to the 
full-size building, he need only touch a few doors 
and walls in order to form an idea of the entire 
structure in its proper dimensions. Upon entering 
a house, he can tell by the smell whether it is new 
or old. Old houses smell of dust and human per- 
iration; new ones, of paint, oil, and linoleum. By 
feeling of the air, he ean tell whether a room is 
large or smal! and how high the ceiling is. He can 
sense the moods of other people, even when they do 
not speak. He can feel musical vibrations with his 
feet, and in a small room, with his entire body. His 
images are almost all visual. He imagines every- 
thing in colors, though not always in the correct 
colors. In his dreams he sees everything as he did 
before being wounded. From the beginning, he real- 
ized that mental work was essential for poise and 
health. His method of working is to have passages 
read aloud, to dictate the parts that seem important 
for him, to have the notes classified, filed, and sub- 
sequently read back to him, to diseuss them with his 
collaborator, and to dictate the final form. Seeing 
»ple commonly proceed in much the same way. 
When first blinded, the author deliberately set out to 
orient himself by being taken on long walks. He 
walked arm in arm with a seeing companion, but 
stepped out boldly, not feeling his way cautiously, 
as many blind people do. From the deseriptions of 
his companion, he gained an idea of his surround- 
ings. Then he took journeys to gain new experi- 
ences, to meet new people, to hear the sounds of 
water and leaves, and to smell flowers. He remem- 
bers everything as though he had seen it with his 
eyes. He frequently visits picture galleries and has 
someone deseribe the pietures to him. He partici- 
pates in as many sports as are ible for him. He 
enjoys swimming and horseback-riding. On a 
motoreycle ride, he was able to detect brooks by the 
cooler air, hills by the slowing of the motor, villages 
by barnyard noises, cities by the heavier traffic, etc. 
ear other war blind are now doing various kinds 
of work formerly done only by seeing persons. The 
old eustom of assembling the blind in institutions 
where only very primitive work could be done gave 
them too much ce to brood. It repressed the 
natural desire to accomplish something worth while. 
On the other hand, it is a mistake to demand too 
much of the blind. One should not expect musical 
talent in every blind person. Through pity, people 
exaggerate the differences between the blind and the 
normal.—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.). 
4223. Warner, M. L. The remedial treatment of 
a case of defective speech due to deafness. Psy- 
chol. Clin., 1931, 20, 85-91.—Tests showed that this 
12-year-old boy could do only first and second grade 
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work in academie¢ subj though he had been sent 
on from grade to in the public school and had 
actually been promoted into the seventh. In nine 
months of ial individual instruction he learned 
to talk so t anyone could understand him. In 
school subjects he advanced in this time as much as 
he had in six years of regular grade school instrue- 
tion. The author makes a plea for regular city or 
county classes for handicapped children—J. T. Met- 
calf (Vermont). 

4224. Weidmann, G. Erziehung in der 
(Training in charity.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1931, 
3, 53-55.—The artiele deals with the new responsi- 
bility that is showing itself in dealing with cases 
needing charity, the responsibility of training in 
ability to meet the needs of life independently. The 
whole situation in which the case finds itself must be 
known. Help must take somewhat the same course 
that is taken in the medical profession: anamnesis, 
diagnosis, prognosis, therapy. The article discusses 
the of each of these—A. B. Herrig 
(Mieh igan Central State Teachers College). 

4225. Weidmann, G. Erziehung in der Fiirsorge. 

.—The various ty; ity apply- 

ing for help are the p jure that 
should be used to bring about adjustment is sug- 
gested. Mental hygiene gives a is for better 
understanding of these types. Much illness has its 
inception in psychical maladjustment. Therapy 
must deal with training in self-understanding and 
the will to be well and self-supporting.—A. B. Her- 
rig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

4226. White, R., & Fenton, N. Aspects of de- 
linquency and superior mentality. J. Juv. Res., 
1931, 15, 101-107.—By comparing the 117 boys in 
the Whittier State School whose 1Q’s were greater 
than 95 with the 160 whose IQ’s were less than 95, 
the authors arrive at the following conclusions: 
“(1) The brighter boys come from home environ- 
ments at least as unfavorable as the home environ- 
ments of the duller boys. (2) Companionship in de- 
linqueney is about as frequent in the brighter boys 
as in the duller ones. (3) Forgery is the only 
of offense which shows a significant relationship 
with high intelligence.”"—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 
[See also abstracts 4066, 4071, 4122, 4125, 4158, 

4159, 4168, 4172, 4260, 4265, 4266, 4271, 4276, 

4287, 4335.] 
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4227. Baridon, F. E., & Loomis, E. H. Personnel 
problems. New York: (Whittlesey House) Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1931. Pp. 452. $5.00.—Employment 
procedure presupposes a job analysis and a study 
of the labor market. Placement methods include 
interview, references and se mental testing. 
Numerous examples of employment records and re- 
ports are given. Rate setting with a view to proper 
remuneration necessitates oceupational evaluation 
with reference to class of work, duties and qualifica- 
tions, besides surveys. Wage rate revisions 
may be made in the light of numerous factors. 
Profit sharing schemes must consider who shall share 
and how much. 33 incentive plans are listed. 
Maintenance of the working force necessitates a 
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record of . separations, preferably on 
record cards. In large concerns a p card sys- 
tem for statistical analysis is reeommended. Several 
methods of measuring turnover are mentioned and 
several ial turnover problems are raised, such 
as the relation to length of service and the effect of 
hiring activity. Statistical prediction of the con- 
tinuanee rate is possible. main considerations 
in yes progress are training and development. 
The former may comprise mere explanati or 
training on the job, or for the jo Vestibule 
schools and apprentice schools help. Even experi- 
enced employees need some training. In developing 
employees follow-up is necessary and progress rec- 
and ratings are desirable. Payment for ab- 
sences includes vacations and disabilities. Periodic 
analysis of disability payments should be made. Re- 
tirement plans and unemployment insurance are 
discussed. In the interest of health and safety, 
accident records should be analyzed carefully with 
reference to the causes. Statistical sorting machines 
facilitate such analysis. Some results of accident 
vention efforts are -. Data on sickness may 
analyzed in similar ion. Working hours, rest 
uses and working conditions such as ventilation, 
umination and sanitation are diseussed. Employee 
relations are considered from two angles. The first 
is operating relations, including supervision, sug- 
gestion systems and employee representation. The 
measurement of morale through an interview is sug- 
gested. The second is employee services, such as 
lunch room, recreation, thrift activities 
and stock ownership. e final chapter deals with 
centralized personnel control and includes organiza- 
tion charts, personnel information charts and re- 
ports on personnel activities. The appendix in- 
clades company wage trends, cost of living and wage 
rates, occupational codes, labor turnover problems 
and census of employees. Each chapter states the 
blem involved and gives a topical outline. A 
ests number of “forms” for recording all kinds of 
nnel data are scattered through book.—H. 
E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


4228. Basso, L. L’action scientifique. (Scientific 
action.) Rev. phil., 1931, 66, 80-110.—A study of the 
reciprocal relations which exist between science and 
technology. Technology, like science, is both a cre- 
ator and transformer, and if a careful comparison 
of the activities of science and technology, apparently 
so distinct from one another, is made, the principle 
will be found.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 

mne). 


4229. Baumgarten, F. Die Psychologie der 
Menschenbehandlung im Betriebe. (The psychology 
of handling men in industry.) Halle: Marhold, 1930. 
Pp. 78. M. 3.30. (Handb. d, Arbeitswiss. vol. V, 
part 3.)—The handling of personnel (whether it be 
the worker or the office employee) is diseussed on 
the basis of a psychological analysis of the relations 
which exist between employer and employee. The 
mental factors which are active in both groups and 
their influence upon each other are considered in de- 
tail. In this mutual influence between the two groups 
several forces which the author characterizes as 
eritieal require special consideration, because through 
them quite opposing interests of both parties are 
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ive, and the good relations between the two 
are thréatened. These are order, control, blame and 
ishment. In regard to these matters special fore- 
sight must be exereised and some advice is given by 
the author in this connection which arises from the 
psychology of the situations in question. Very im- 
portant in this connection are the mental character- 
isties of the superior, whose character is discussed 
very thoroughly, and also the proper selection of 
personnel, which should not only include the de- 
termination of occupational aptitude, as this has 
been treated before in psychotechnics, but also the 
psychie affinity of the Hy 24 working together, i.e., 
the peculiar character of subordinate should be 
adapted to the individuality of the superior. This 
is a demand for partner selection. Neither the one 
or the other should subscribe to exclusive guilt 
m any unhappy relation occurring between them; 
in order to Goctetie these relations better both 
sides must meet certain demands. These lead, ac- 
cording to the author, in the direction that both su- 
ior and inferior must be treated as personalities. 
work ineludes a historical review of the develop- 
ment of the — of personnel management and a 
complete _ bibli phy of the field covered.—F. 
Baumgarten-Tramer (Solothurn, Rosegg). ; 


4230. Biegel, A. Eine Eignungsprifung fir 
Funkentelegraphisten. (An aptitude test for radio- 
Psychotechn. Zsch., 1931, 6, 41-45. 
—By the method of job analysis, Biegel decided that 
the qualities necessary for success in radio-telegraphy 
were: (1) in choice reactions; (2) general 
alertness; and (3) ability to make rhythmic responses. 
In order to measure these aptitudes a test was con- 
structed which consisted of paragraphs written in 
the Morse code. The stimuli were given by means of 
a Creed sender which was set at a speed of 125 let- 
ters per minute. The interval between each pair of 
letters sent was from 1 to 1/2 and 1/3 sigma. The 
test was given to three classes in the training schoo! 
for radio-telegraphers in Amsterdam. The students 
training, and were i as al or fail- 
ures on the basis of their test seores. However, the 
test prognosis remained unknown to the school au- 
thorities until the end of the course and after they 
had dismissed the failures. Of the 56 students, 84% 
of the successful individuals and 70% of the un- 
successful ones were predicted by the tests. The fuct 
that prediction was not higher, especially that of the 
failures, is explained as due to the following causes: 
(1) Some students might have had more or less 
training in code reading, which would give them an 
advantage in the test; no correction was made for 
this factor. (2) Many students had changed their 
mode of living, e.g., had moved from a small town 
to a large city; thus the resulting maladjustment was 
in many cases the cause of failures, rather than lack 
of aptitude. (3) General health factors. The au- 
thor suggests that since the test is non-verbal, it 
might well find international application, both for 
— testing and for studies in the comparison 
of national differences in aptitude for radio-teleg- 
raphy.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


4231. Bingham, W. V., & Moore, B. V. How to 
interview. New York: Harpers, 1931. Pp. 320. 
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$4.00.—The interview is a conversation with a pur- 
yoo Divergence among interviewers is frequent. 

nreliability may be due to the interviewer, the 
interviewee or their relation. The interview should 
be planned and should start with some interest of 
the interviewee. Systematizing the interview is dis- 
cussed with the vocational interview as an example. 
Forms to be filled out by the interviewee in advance 
as well as in conference are presented. For the 

rson learning to interview 52 precepts are given, 
including such things as preparation of questions, 
gaining confidence, not questioning directly till inter- 
viewee is ready to give desired information; if 
alternative answers are offered they should be 
hrased so that neither is noticeably more acceptable. 

pecifie kinds of interviews are then di the 
employment interview first. The predictive signifi- 
cance of items in the application blank may be 

in 


studied. Sales managers est prospective 
employees showed a wide variation. e interview 


cannot determine the presence of honesty, dependa- 
bility, persistence, or loyalty. The industrial rela- 
tions interview may give information as to attitudes, 
release the will to work, or supply case material. It 
is advisable at the outset to let the interviewee talk, 
then to go after the desired information, and finally 
in the inconsequential after-conversation 
to get itional information. In discussing “ joint 
relations” the interviewer should be careful of his 
own bias, and should be frank and gain confidence. 
At Hawthorne interviewers are selected from among 
the workers themselves. The marketing interview 
may be short and systematic or more informal. The 
social ease work interview must plan the setting, 
relieve tension, and gain confidence, and may employ 
such techniques as “ hostess,” inconsequential pleas- 
antries, cards on table, forestalling interruption. 
The educational interview is somewhat similar to the 
employment. Interest of the interviewer and willing- 
ness to talk of the interviewee are essential. A 
typieal outline for interview in the mental clinic is 
given, eg., play life, dream life, fears, ete. The 
journalistic interview must produce readiness to talk 
and must be adapted to different kinds of inter- 
viewees. For legal evidence the interviewer needs 
familiarity with common errors in testimony due to 
illusions, faulty memory, form of the question and 
intelligenee. General studies of the interview reveal 
difficulties due to the halo effect, length of acquaint- 
ance, stereotyped notions as to the appearance of 

rsons ssing certain traits; studies of relia- 
ility and validity are desirable. In conelusion, the 
greatest value of the interview is in getting informa- 
tion as to attitudes rather than external facts. It 
has emotional limitations such as modesty, self-in- 
terest, and tendency to minimize one’s weaknesses. 
The interviewer himself may be a great source of 
error and misunderstanding. He must be a good 
listener. The last seetion reports two researches on 
interviews. The first deals with attitudes toward an 
employment agreement plan. Two of the three in- 
terviewers agreed well with each other. The general 
results agreed with the results of a secret ballot. 
Interview with a single individual present is pre- 
ferable; the presence of an executive or introduction 
by him is undesirable. A meager approach and ex- 
planation of the purpose is somewhat less successful 
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than a more complete one. The results as to atti- 
tudes are superior to those for items of informa- 
tion such as the date of past occurrences. The other 
study was of textile workers on a strike. The first 
100 interviews afforded a pretty good sample and 
correlated well with 500 interviews. A bibliography 
of 338 titles is classified according to the chapter 
headings.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

4232. Bird, N. Relationships between experience 
factors, test scores and efficiency. Arch. of Psychol., 
1931, No. 126. Pp. 51.—This is a study of four se- 
lected groups of women office workers; file clerks, 
typists, ledger clerks, stenographers. Tests of gen- 
eral ability and tests of skill or proficiency were used. 
Efficiency indices are diffieult to obtain. The eri- 
terion of accomplishment chosen and used as an 
efficiency index included (1) present salary, (2) 
number of months employed with the organization, 
(3) salary increase, (4) number of promotions, (5) 
ratings by superiors. Education, experience and in- 
igence did not seem to determine the success of 
the workers studied. Factors other than intelligence 
are largely operative in determining the success of 
a clerk. Solution of employment problems de- 
mands the closest synthesis between the abilities 
of employees and the special needs of different 

of positions within given For 
wise selection in placement as well as for promotion 
and transfer, there are two essentials: (1) definite 
knowledge of hop and mental requirements of 
the job, (2) definite knowledge of physical and men- 
tal characteristics of the individual. A bibliography 
of 70 items is appended.—Z.. M. Achilles (Columbia). 
und 


behandlung auf psychophysicher Grundlage. (Vo- 
cational and employment illusions. A contribution 
to the management of men on a psychophysical basis.) 
Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1931, 80, 511-515.—The 
author indicates the bearing of the theories of 
Freud, Adler and Jung on vocational adjustments. 
—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

4234. De Gaultier, J. Pour une technique de la 
connaissance de soi. (For a teshnique of self- 
Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 193-195.— 


tool worker.) Rev. sci. du trav., 1930, 2, 40-58.— 
The author looked for the psychological factors upon 
which the exactness of the measurements made by 
120 workers depended, by means of a caliper and a 
stadiometer.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4236. Giese, F. [Ed.] Handbuch der Arbeits- 
wissenschaft. Band V: Objektspsychotechnik. 
(Handbook of industrial seienca Vol. V: Object 

chotechnics.) Pp. 833. M. 39.00.—This book 
orms the fifth volume of the ten-volume Handbook 
of Industrial Science edited by Giese. It is devoted 
to the adaptation of the industrial environment to 
the individuality of man. The whole 
work is divided into three parts. Part I: Industrial 
and vocational psychology. This is subdivided into 
In first Schilder (Vienna) treats medical 
knowledge of character, Fabian (Halle) the psycho- 
logical knowledge of character, mace (Berlin) vo- 
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eational psychology, Langenburg (Diisseldorf) the 
knowledge of occu Fabian the 
concept of work operation, and Eliasberg (Munich) 
the work eurve. Group psychol ogy in connection 
with the industrial problem is treated by Plaut (Ber- 
lin) and is divided as follows: Industrial science and 
group psychology, group work, group psychology 
and work (e.g., relations to living room, working 
room, work environment and the work process). The 
entire Part i is treated predominantly from the 
point of view of medical psychology, which meets 
the wish of the editor. Part II: Psychotechnics of 
organization in factory and office management and 
selection. First I. M. Witte (Berlin) gives a re- 
view of the psychological foundations for the or- 
of manufacturing. In this connection 
or the most part Anglo-American types are taken 
as examples and time and motion studies are pre- 
sented in their psychological implication. Second, 
there follows the psychological basis of m ent 
organization, such as the psychological basis o office 
organization and of centralization of production 
control. Third, the section Organization of Selec- 
tion by Pierkowski (Dresden and Weidenmiiller) in- 
eludes psychology of advertising, science and prac- 
tice of selection. Part III: Psychology of human 
ps na Here Ba (Solothurn, Switzer- 
land) begins with a chapter on the psychology of 
handling men in FAhee, The further sections are 
treated by Fabian (Halle) and consider: introduc- 
a: nal to the psychotechnies of work tools and work 
pee (psyehotechnical adaptation), basis for acei- 
t and aecident-prevention psychology, general 
ps for the psychotechnies of light economy (work 
ration and illumination). In this connection the 
whole field of factual psychology and objective 
is included. Numerous tables, many 
erences to German and foreign literature and 
hundreds of illustrations complete the text. This 
work is the first German publication which has made 
an attempt to treat objective psychotechnics for 
itself. Vol. V of the Handbook of Industrial woe 
ence includes the whole field of the psychol 
industry. It precedes the second edition of Fas 4 
(Giese, Handbook of Psychotechnical Aptitude 
Testing).—F. Giese (Stuttgart). 

4237. Ichheiser, G. Wher die Doppeldeutigkeit 
im Begriff der “ Tiichtigkeit.” (On the double 
meaning of the coneept “ proficiency.”’) Psychotechn. 
Zsch., 1931, 6, 87-89.—The concept “ proficiency ” 
has two meanings, one of productiveness, the other 
of success. Both are socially determined. A person 
is not considered proficient until he reaches a peak 
of production which is set by his group or by so- 
ciety in general and until his products, whether in- 
Pa a or otherwise, find demand.—C. Burri (Chi- 
cago 

4238. Landry, L. Psychotechnique et psycho- 
techniciens. (Psychotechnies and 
cians.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 1 91.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4239. Newhall, 8. M. The reliability of order of 
merit evaluations of advertisements. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1930, 14, 532-548.— his conclusions 

upon some remarkable semi-statistical innovations, 
the author finds high intercorrelations between judg- 


ments of different groups, reliability i ing with 
the size of his groups, and a variability of 
“ worst ” judgments than of “best” judgments.—G. 
L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4240. Rogers, H. W. Motion study tables for 
clerical operators. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 82- 
89.—Tables designed ifieally for the tasks of 
enveloping letters and of opening mail increased out- 
put and resulted in an appreciable saving.—G. L. 
Barclay (Syracuse). 

4241. Rosny, J. H., Sr. Les méthodes de travail. 
(Methods of work.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 121- 
124.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4242. Rumpf, H. L. La psychologie dans l’or- 
ganisation du personnel. (Psychol in n- 
nel organization.) Psychol. et vie, 1 4, ob1-223. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4243. Wallace, V. K., & Brose, J. L. Who knows 
about aviation? J. Appl. Ps atte , 1931, 15, 39-42. 
—Aviators—G. L. Barclay ( 

Dennis, W., Ellis, C. B., Forbes, T. W., Hare, BR. A., 
Goldstein, L., Leftwick, J.. & Ringwald, J.C. Psy- 
chological principles in automotive driving. Ohio 
State Univ. Stud.: Contrib. Psychol., 1930, No. 11. 
Pp. 165.—A series of preliminary studies. A sur- 
vey of citizens, students, truck and taxi-drivers indi- 
eates that one in three persons has an accident in 
4.5 years of driving; any driver may expect to have 
one accident in 14 years of driving; persons with an 
accident repeat about once in 4 years; those in the 
middie range of intelligence are most prone to acci- 
dents, in lowest range next; upper range individuals 
do not tend to repeat. A set of criteria is drawn 
up into a tentative scale for rating the success of a 
driver en route, useful in the practical examination 
of candidates for licenses. Study of 286 drivers 
with respect to pursuit-meter performance, stops 
on a special driving apparatus, seat movements, 
brake and clutch reactions, steering errors, pulse 
rate, pulse increase after exercise, visual acuity, and 
composite visual rating reveals that subjects with 
better vision do 50% better on the driving appa- 
ratus; higher pulse rate and better vision go to- 
gether ; no significant relation between vision and 
pursuit meter, seat movement, clutch reactions or 
steering errors; large pulse increase and poor vision 
are associated; non-accident drivers do better on the 
driving apparatus; pulse rate of non-accident group 
only slig ty higher; pulse increase of accident 
group p 289 higher than non-accident; those with 

tter driving records show more seat movement per 
unit of time; vision and accident proneness have no 
significant relationship; carelessness is closel Re 
lated with accidents; in general more active in ivid- 
sy are better drivers. An apparatus for measur- 
ing eye, hand and foot coordinations is deseribed ; 
reliability of results, .92. Accident and non-acci- 
dent groups compared with respect to optional 
tapping, Writing, walking and 
er significantly only in writing 
” pursuit, three-hole, and floating 
— ursuit cone with reliabilities of .94, .89 and .91, 
ailed to reveal significant differenees in perform: 
ance for accident and non-accident groups. Acci- 
dent-prone individuals show greater variability 
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within the group in galvanometer responses. A 
special apparatus for ee ability to estimate 
of movements gave reliability approximately 
55. Differences between groups were significant 
only for slow speeds; the test may be too simple. An 
apparatus approximating in miniature highway and 
—- conditions is deseribed; no results are avail- 
able for report. Head movements 
special apparatus during practical driving test 
failed to show relationship to accident records. No 
superiority of successful accident-prone drivers was 
found in speed of reaction to foveal and ipheral 
visual stimuli. Correlation between foveal and pe- 
ripheral rates was only .59, but there were no signifi- 
cant differences in ratios of one to the other. Far- 
sightedness and accidents are found to ae 
associated. Visual defects affect gen energy 
more than visual efficiency, due to compensations. 
Induced visual defects reduce driving efficiency. 
On a special apparatus for measuring speed of dis- 
criminations and near-far accommodations, with re- 
liability from .80 to .94, no significant differences 
were found between accident and non-accident 
groups in speed of color discrimination, average dis- 
crimination of letters, or speed of fixation in alter- 
nating near and far series. No results are yet 
available from a special maze designed to test reck- 
lessness under electric shock punishment. A study 
of twenty favorable traits available from public 
records show a successively decreasing percentage 
of possession of each trait from control group 
through accident-prone, speeders, and reckless. Pre- 
dictions by means of the total number of traits pos- 
sessed are more valid in pointing out those who will 
be relatively free of offenses than in identi- 
fying offenders. Analysis of accident records of 
drivers for a certain public — shows accidents 
most frequent in April, May and June, least in Feb- 
ruary; most frequent on Tuesdays, at intersections, 
and with light trucks and omen 80% in clear, 
dry weather; 48% of streets have 53% of acci- 
dents; one corner with architectural obstacle and 
complicated signal lights shows high frequency; 
50 to 70% of accidents oceur in backing, turning, 
ing, and stopping, especially with sudden use 
of brakes. Bonuses and reductions in insurance 
rates for non-aceident drivers are found to be ef- 
fective. Driving is to be considered as a compli- 
cated educational problem with actual performance 
measures more reliable than any others organized to 
date. Appendices give details of the scale for rating 
drivers en route-—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


4245. Wellens, L. Les redressements 4 atteindre 
de la psychotechnique. (The readjustments to be 
attained by psychotechnies.) . Psychol. et vie, 1930, 
4, 219-221.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


[See also abstracts 4146, 4170, 4239, 4272.] 
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4246. Ackerson, L. Ohildren’s behavior prob- 
lems. I. Incidence, genetic and intellectual fac- 
tors. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 
xxi-+ 268. $4.00.—A statistical study of 5000 con- 
secutive cases (2863 white boys, 1739 white girls, 
245 negro boys, 163 negro girls) examined ecom- 
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pletely at the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search from 1923 to 1927. The principal variable 
under consideration was the number and type of 
definite comments by any referring source or ex- 
aminer (as “morbid fears,” “question of hypo- 
phrenia,” “unhappy manner,” “ popularity,” ete.) ; 
these were grouped broadly as ity or con- 
duct problems, and more finely as “sex problems 
as conduct),” “physical or constitutional 

ects,” “ special sensory or mental defects,” “ home, 
adoption,” ete., and in the present volume it is sought 
to bring them into relation with age and intelligence. 
Percentage curves rising with CA and IQ were most 
frequent, falling and level curves second and about 
equal, and arched curves least frequent. Adolescence 
is accompanied by a dip and subsequent rise in the 

uency curves, and there are marked differences 
as IQ levels. Prognosis is poor for the 
lower IQ levels and for the younger ages of the 
higher IQ levels, but better for the adolescents of 
high IQ. Research is in progress to determine the 
constellations of behavior patterns and to isolate 
possible causal factors.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4247. Anderson, F. N., & others. Six years of 
child guidance. J. Juv. Res., 1931, 15, 73-96.—The 
report gives information concerning the o iza- 
tion of the Los Angeles Child Guidance Clinic; the 
réle of the different members of its staff; the gen- 
eral educational and social services of the institu- 
tion; the number and sourees of the cases dealt with; 
the frequency of various remedial procedures em- 
ployed; the success of these procedures; and a classi- 

tion of the clinic patients according to intelli- 
gence, admission complaint, age, sex, time required 
or treatment, and environmental, emotional, 
and physical liabilities. Of the random 
135 long-term cases selected for analysis, 52% were 
believed to be markedly improved, 20% partially 
improved, and 245% unimproved. Apparent 
eauses of success and failure are stated and their 
frequency indicated~-H. L. Koch (Chi- 
cago). 

4248. Antonov, A. N. Okhrana materinstva i 
miadenchestva. (Protection of motherhood and 
infaney.) Vol. 1. Leni : Institute for the Pro- 
tection of Motherhood and Infancy, 1929. Pp. 223. 
—This volume deals briefly with the historical de- 
velopment and present-day theories and practice of 
protection of mothers and infants. In the first chap- 
ter the various aspects of the problem, such as hy- 
economic, sociological, and legal are discussed. 

ext, the author relates briefly the historical devel- 
opment of protection in theory and practice from 
ancient times to the beginning of the 20th century. 
The third chapter deals with present-day practice in 
all the more important countries of the world out- 
side the Soviet Union. Finally, in the last chapter 
the development of protection in Russia is traced, 
and present-day practice and future plans are de- 
seribed. The author predicts great advancement for 
the Soviet Union in the near future because of the 
ee of national planning, and the presence of a 

finite economie basis, both of which all the other 
countries lack at present. An extensive bibliography 
of German, English, French and Russian literature 
is ineluded.—A. Koosis (California). 
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4249. Brandenberger, F. Das Spielzeug als Er- 
ziehungsmittel. (Toys as means for training.) 
Psychol. Rundschau, 1931, 3, 62-64.—The develop- 
ment of the play life of the growing child is traced 
from manipulation through the various steps to the 
period when the creative impulse and organization 
of activities manifest themselves. Suitable material 
for these various epochs is and attention 
is called to the poesibility of toys for child 
ment when they are intelligently selected—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


4250. Emerson, L. L. The effect of bodily orien- 
tation upon the young child’s memory for position 
of objects. Child Development, 1931, 2, 125-142.— 
In this study the material used was an easel upon 

ing diffieulty. The subjects were n school 
children, ages 2 to 5. It was found that more 
change in bodily position the child was required to 
make, the less accurate was his placement. The 
reliability of the difficulty of the 9 positions, for all 
the children, was found to be .88. Correlation of 
correct placement with chronological age is .77; with 
mental age, .758. There was greater tendency to 
errors right and left than up and down. No signifi- 
eant sex difference was noted. There appears to be 
a special ability, reliability of . pe ustment ae 
spatial relations. Its increase re 
possibility of a process of 
gomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


clinieal aspects and genesis of nocturnal enuresis 
in children.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1931, 38, 133- 
255.—The author has not set himself the task of 
solving the problem of the genesis of this disorder. 
He wishes rather merely to report on factual ma- 
terial which has been 
itinerant work. From 1 
served a total of 207 bed-wetters. Of these 158, or 
76.3%, were boys, and 49, or 23.7%, were 
Thus the ratio of the sexes was 3.2:1. The author 
comes to the following conclusions: He demands 
that in combating enuresis the first place 
te 
in the child a socially directed activity. The the. 
— conditioned-reflex superstructure must be de 
stroyed and in its place a new normal response mi 
ormed. The work begun im the doctor’s fies 
te be completed by the educator. The following 
separate statements are in order: (1) Bed-wetting is 
an expression of a constitutional insufficiency of the 
bladder which is further complicated by one or 
another mental constellation. (2) In connection 
with great exercise of every motor functio: 
servation of the cleanliness of the ehild m the 
first year on (being taken to the toilet regularly, 
training of the inhibitory impulse) is apt to ap 
as the first necessity in combating enuresis. (3 
the treatment of a deep-rooted case of enuresis — 
chotherapy om first place. Medical treatment 
must take last The removal of the condition 
is rendered more diffieult by hereditary taint, intel- 
lectual retardation of the child, and neuropathic dis- 
position. Among girls the condition is much less 
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requent than among boys, and it also shows a 
tly more favorable outcome in girls then in —_ 


4252. Figurin, N., & Denisova, M. Etapy 
povedenia rebyonka ot rojdenia do goda. (Stages 
of development of behavior of the infant from birth to 
one year.) Voprosy geneticheskoi reflerologi i pedo- 
logii mladenchestva (Problems of genetic 
and infant pedology), 1929, 19-89. 
stitute for Brain Study. —The results of work with 24 
normal infants from birth to one year. The levels of 


behavior can be definitely divided into four periods. 
The first period, lasting from birth to the end of the 
month, characterised by eralized unco- 


irradiated reactions ” tauiline to talking faces), lo- 
ealized responses to stimuli (except color and form) 
ete. The third period (21-3 months to 5%-6 
months) is that of “ differentiation” (touching of 
own hands, distinction of various sounds, ete.). 
The child is able to maintain sets of muscles in a 
state of prolonged contraction. Finally, the fourth 
(544-6 months to 10-12 months) is character- 

ized by development of re 
actions, and imitation. "The i 
of the previous periods are here combined into com- 
plex reactions. e physiological condition of each 
period prepares the ground for the next stage of de- 
velopment.—-A. Koosis (California). 

4253. Purfey, P. H. A revised scale for measur- 
ing developmental age in boys. Child Development 
1931, 2, 102-114.—A previous test has been revised 


of items, 

“things to do,” “things to have,” “Rooke to reed? 
and so forth. The subject chooses one of eareeh pair. 
Reliability of the revised test from .85 at 
ight to .96 at seventeen. It is noted that de- 
opmental age not increase after sixteen. It 
ittle relation to mental age. Developmental age 
equivalent are caleulated, based upon results 
tests. Developmental is defined as “the 
progressively increasing an non-intelleetual ma- 
Farity of general behavior which shows itself in the 
growing child’s play preferences, in his fantasy life, 
ve his Tp of books and movies, in his ambitions, 
in his whole behavior type.”—M. P. 

aribault, Minn.). 

4254. Goodenough, F. L. The expression of the 
emotions in infancy. Child Development, 1931, 2, 
96-101.—Eight photographs representing states of 
mild infantile emotion were submitted to 68 students 
in child training courses, together with descriptions 
of the emotional states. The students matched pic- 
tures with descriptions. Correct judgments were 
made in 47.4% of the cases, which is 5.7 times the 
number by chance. Errors were largely 
confined to confusion of similar situations. It may 
be coneluded that emotional expression is built upon 
native reaction patterns, and can be most readily ob- 


The 
more easily is the disorder infiuen y thera- 
peutic methods. Apparently the motor insufficiency 7 
of the bladder disappears entirely with increasing be 
localized responses, ete. The second period (1 to 
4251. Esersky, —, Plotitecher, —, & Furmanow, 
—. Probleme der Klinik und der Genese der : 
Enuresis nocturna bei Kindern. (Problems in the ae 
: Oo eliminate dilicuity in scoring and to increase re- 
| - 
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served before the age of learned inhibition and sub- 
stitution —M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

4255. Hazzard, F. W. Development of an infant 
in grasping, reaching and body movements. Child 
Development, 1931, 2, 158-160.—A day-by-day re- 
port of development of grasping, reaching, 
movements and turning (se tely recorded), from 
age 1 day to 176 dan P. Montgomery (Fari- 
bault, Minn.). 

4256. Johnson, B., & Wilson, M. Strength of 
child’s grasp in complicated responses. Child De- 
velopment, 1931, 2, 115-124—Eleven children under 
5 performed five types of tapping exercises with a 
stylus permitting pneumatie registration of the pres- 
sure exerted in grasping the stylus. Results show 
increase of pressure from simple to complicated and 
further increase to prolo complicated tapping. 
Those who show high initial pressure relative to their 
average pressure, with subsequent decrease, appear 
to be more efficient. Erratie changes in pressure 
indieate inefficiency and inaccuracy. The tapping 
score appears to have no relation to IQ, but those 
children showing high pressure are those who had 
diffieulty in social adaptation. It is suggested that 
habits of reaction based upon temperamental tenden- 
cies may be studied to advantage by this method.— 
M. P: Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


4257. Jordan, A. M. Mental growth. J. Ap 
Psychol., 1930, 14, 517-531.—Various forms of 
National Intelligence Tests were given to 183 chil- 
dren at semi-annual intervals for six consecutive 
times. Results indicated that the IQ’s remained 
fairly constant, exeeptions being found in a slight 
general rise during the sehool year with a correspond- 
ing drop during the summer months, and a slight 
rise for the whole group over the entire period. 
Fey bar mental growth curves were found 
for all IQ levels —G. L. Barelay (Syracuse). 


4258. Kasanin, J., & Veo, L. The early recogni- 
tion of mental diseases in children. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1931, 1, 406-409.-A study of eight chil- 
dren who were examined at the Judge Baker Foun- 
dation and later beeame psychotic indicates that the 
beginning of a personality disorder was observed 
long before the “ objective criteria of mental dis- 
ease” became apparent. The specific manner in 
whieh a child might break down was not predicted. 
The treatment originally suggested had not been fol- 
lowed in the pre-schizophrenie group. Case histories 
of the eight cases are reported.—H. Peak (Yale). 

4259. Kellogg, W. N. More about the ‘wolf 
children’ of India. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 
508-509.—A further report of the two children 
earlier reported by P. C. Squires (Amer. J; Psychol., 
1927, 38, 313-315) indicates that knowledge concern- 
ing the children is not very exact, since this second 
account differs from the first in several particulars. 
The older child lived to be (ap ntly) 6 years ol 
with the mentality of a child 2% years; she co 
talk a little and developed a vocabulary of about 
100 words. The other could only t and growl. 
Both have been dead for some time-——D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Skidmore). 

4260. Kolzig, G. Der Jugendliche in der Gross- 
stadtfamilie. Auf Grund von Niederschriften Ber- 
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liner Berufsschiiler und -schiilerinnen im Auftrage 
des Deutsche Archivs fiir Jugendwohlfahrt, Berlin 
bearbeitet. Deutsche Akademie fiir soziale und 
padagogische Frauenarbeit. Forschungen  iiber 
“Bestand und Erschiitterung der Familie in der 
Gegenwart.” (Adolescence in the large-city family. 
Compiled by order of the German Archives for 
Youth Welfare on the basis of papers written by 
boy and girl pupils in the Berlin vocational schools. 
German academy for social and ical 
women’s work. Studies in the stability and dis- 
order of the family in the present, Vol. [V.) Ber- 
lin: Herbig, 1930. Pp. viii-+- 160. M. 7.50.—Both 
in its basis and its construction the present publica- 
tion is intended as a collection of material. It is 
based upon more than 2000 taneously written 
statements by pupils (both boys and girls) in voca- 
tional schools, all of whom answered the question, 
“What does my som mean to me?” A series 
propositions which es it possible to discover the 
attitude of youth in a typical manner are given in 
the first part of the investigation. The arrangement 
here follows the formulation of the question by the 
German Academy for social and ical wom- 
en’s work: stability and disorder of the family in 
the present. First there are presented those rela- 
tionships in which youth is bound to the family, then 
the tionships which are strained, and finally 
those which are lost. To make the task of orienta- 
tion easier the material is arranged according to the 
predominant causes of attachment or separation, as 
the ease may be. The second part of the book pre- 
sents singly: the social basis, individual members of 
the family, family connection, orientation toward 
life, form of free time, pedagogical attitude of the 
family, ete. The mses of the subjects to these 
—— are given in detail. The working up of 

material has been confined to arrangement and 
the most necessary compilation, primarily in such a 
way as to avoid influencing the material through 
subjective interpretation. The conclusions as a 
whole establish a preponderance of family attach- 
ment, which often enoveh is present where the sta- 
bility of the family o_.wardly appears to be threat- 
ened.—G. Kolzig (Berlin). 

4261. Kroh, O. Die Psychologie des Grundschul- 
kindes in ihrer Beziehung zur kindlichen Ge- 
samtentwicklung. (The psychology of the elemen- 
tary school child in its relation to the complete de- 
velopment of the child.) Manns Pid. Mag., 1930, 
No. 1122. Pp. 352.—Although it is in Kroh’s opin- 
ion less attractive to present an exposition of the 
psychology of the elementary school child than to 
treat other chosen periods, he has nevertheless be- 
lieved it worth while to carry out this work, since a 
uniform gical picture first begins to form in 
the elementary school. Through the presentation of 
his earlier work on the phases of development in 
childhood Kroh has effected a definition and expla- 
nation of the specifie phenomena of the wr seer | 
school age. As phases he differentiates early child- 
bood from birth to the first age of obstinacy in 
which instincts predominate. “School-able” child- 
hood is the next period to the second stage of ob- 
stinacy; in this period the interests and the phe- 
nomena of volition determined by them are most in- 
fiuential. The third phase is the time of maturity; 
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in it the ipal orientation toward ideas takes 
pe A contrasting of these characteristics 
ollows in brief. The development of the child in 
the elementary ‘school ‘Ts which is presented in 
several brief sketches, is t together and syste- 
matized here-—A. Rémer 

4262. Kriiger, O. F. Ueber die Zeugnisfahigkeit 
eines dreijahrigen Madchens. (The ability of a 
three-year-old girl to give court testimony.) Zsch. 
angew. Psychol., 1931, 39, 167-180.—A reproduc- 
tion of the expert testimony rendered by a child 
psychologist in a case of alleged assault of a three- 
year-old child by an aged man. The deficient 
eredibility of the main witnesses (who had other 
reasons for hostility to the ) and the un- 
favorable moral environment of the child’s home 
were the items which led to aecquittal—G. W. Hart- 
mann (Berlin). 

4263. Luria, A. Materialy po genezu pisma u 
rebyonka. (Materials on the genesis of writing in 
children.) Issledovania po culturnomu razvitiu 
rebyonka (Investigations in the cultural at Nat 
of children), 1929, 143-175. Moscow: Psychological 
Laboratory of Communist Education —At first it is 
necessary for the child to distinguish between goals 
and instruments. This distinction is usually made 
between 3 and 4 years. The second stage is reached 
after the above distinction is made. It is called 
“ topographical ” because the marks are all identical, 
but their interrelation in space aids the memory. 
In the third stage the marks become differentiated 
and obtain meaning. At first there is a superficial 
relation between object and sign, and later a deeper 
relation. This is especially true in quantities (num- 
bers). The final pre-school is reached with 
pictorial writing. Pictorial writmg would be per 
manent if it were not for schooling. At the igi: 
ning of each stage “instrument” and “goal” are 
not distinguished. Distinction is gained with per- 
feetion.—A. Koosis (California). 

4264. Mochan, V.0. Biotipologia rannevo detstva. 
(Biotypology of early childhood.) Voprosy pedo- 
logit mladencheskovo vozrasta (Problems in pedology 

of childhood), 1929, 50-67, Leningrad.—54 cases of 
growth were ‘studied. Three distinct 
groups were found. The first group consisted of 
“miniature types,” ie., the retarded growth is har- 
monious and proportionate. This retardation can 
be easily overcome by proper nourishment. _ The 
second group consisted of children whose trunks 
grew at the expense of their legs, resulting in nor- 
mal trunks with disproportionately short legs. This 
wpe was especially prevalent the famine. 

is defect is much harder to i 
ment than the first group. Finally, the third group 


is also much more eos than the revious 
ups. Correction here is extremely . The 


4265. Murray, V. A comparative study of play 
information and athletic achievement in delinquent 
apd non-delinguent boys. J. Juv. Res., 15, 
111-120—A comparative study was made of the 


athletic achievement and play information of 100 
delinquent boys in the ittier State School who 
were matched in age and IQ with 100 boys from one 
of the high schools in southern California. The 
high-school group excelled the Whittier boys by a 
considerable margin on the Murray Play Informa- 
tion Test, while on the California State Decathlon 
Test of Physical Achievement the two groups = 
formed about equally well. The state school 
were superior in strength, running, and eT mag 
the high school, on tests demanding more formal 
techniques. The correlations between play informa- 
hoa aad IQ for the delinquent and non-delinquent 

ys are, respectively, +-.52 and -+-.31; between 
16 and athletic achievement, -+- .067 and + .25; and 
between athletic achievement and play information, 
+ .33 and + .30.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


4266. Neubauer, V. Zur Entwicklung der dekora- 
tiven Zeichnung. (The development of decorative 
drawing.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 39, 273- 
325.— paper «report: giving 
qualitative analysis of the “ spontaneous ” 
made by 700 Styrian adolescents (13-18 years old) 
in ornamenting an outline sketch of a 
Increasing age seems to be unifo ae 
more complicated and developed 
simplest stage consists solely in the filling in oy git solid 
colors on the surfaces, followed by a preference for 
geometrical patterns. In the third stage the figure 
increases in importance and the ground recedes. 
Genuine pictorial composition now appears and re- 
sults in a unitary decoration of the entire object. 
These stages have been traversed by the sixteenth 
year; thereafter only further refinements in the basic 
accomplishment occur. Idealistic and realistic artist 

are already discernible at this period of life. 
imilarities botreeh child and primitive art are par- 
ticularly evident in the employment of “ orthoscopic ” 
forms, since both child and savage work from 
memory rather than from immediate ption. 
Cretan and Pompeiian remains are to illus- 
trate the cultural “equivalence” of cenaiioae 
principles —G. W. Hartmann (Berlin). 


4267. Patri, A. The questioning child. New 
York: Appleton, 1931. Pp. 221. $2.00.—Home and 
school are placed in juxtaposition in this discussion. 
Parents and teachers are “ partners,” held together 
by the child. Mutual understanding and coo 
tion are indispensable in keeping the schoo 
auxiliary to the home, and not its substitute. The 
author pleads for the free, untrammeled, but guided 
development of the physical, mental, and emotional 
life of children. He discusses specific phases of this 
development and their outward manifestations, oan 
ter by chapter, and makes use of actual e + pete 
analyzes these episodes, and reveals emotiona 
not immediately apparent. Recommendations "for 
the treatment of subnormal child and for the 
gifted child as well as for the normal child are the 
outcomes of the author’s study and experience. 
While get gel i principles are basic to the dis- 
cussion, the style ve at and non-professional.— 
E. V. Brill (Malone, N. 

4268. Pintner, R. Intelligence and month of 
birth. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 16, 149-154.— 
Pintner criticizes Blonsky’s finding that children born 
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1s distinguishable y daisnarmonious and ispropor- 
internal glands whose secretions govern growth are ive 
affected here due to lack of proper nourishment.— 
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in the spring are more intelligent than those born 
in the fall, on the ground that the significance of the 
differences found is unknown. Using as subjects in 
a new investigation 4925 normal children, he finds 
the intelligence of children born in the warm months 
the higher, but the differences do not reach his eri- 
teria of significance.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4269. Pyle, 8. L., & Drain, C. L. Some conditions 
in the dentition of preschool children. Child De- 
velopment, 1931, 2, 147-152-—M. P. Montgomery 
(Faribault, Minn.). 

4270. Radin, E., & Kazenelson, C. (Eds.) Me- 
todika pedologicheskovo obsledovania rebyonka. 
(Methods of pedological investigation of the child.) 
Moseow: State Institute for the Protection of Chil- 
dren and Adolescents, 1930. Pp. 260.—This book 
represents the first published work on methods of 
investigating retarded pupils as used by the Insti- 
tute during 1929. “It is an attempt at unification of 
pedological methods of investigation on the basis of 
earefully checked data.” The following departments 
cooperated: psychological, psychiatric, neurological, 
pediatric, X-ray, physical, dental, 
ermatological, ete. The methods used in each de- 
ager are deseribed and statistical results given. 

e psychological examination consisted of the fol- 
lowing groups of tests: general bearing, emotional- 
ity, impressiveness, motor ability, interests, atten- 
tion, intelligence, association, mental balance, man- 
ner of work, ete. After the various tests a collective 
diagnosis is made, and a ological synthesis is 
worked out. Samples of tests used and the 
method of arriving at the synthesis and conclusion 
are included in the appendix.—A. Koosis (Cali- 
fornia). 

4271. Reeves, W. RB. Report of the committee on 
street play. J. Educ. Sociol., 1931, 4, 607-618.—In 
20 cities observations show that from one-half to 
nine-tenths of all children seen are in the street. Of 
the average 40% of the children who are listed as 
playing, a very small percentage were engaged in 
organized games. Games are listed. The ages were 
mainly between six and fifteen, and two-thirds were 
boys. “A number of cities have adopted a policy 
of setting aside streets for organized and protected 
street play. Thirty-six cities in 1929 closed 165 
streets for play under leadership.” Attendance at 
105 of these streets was reported to be over 720,000. 
The results from Cincinnati are considered in detail. 
—E. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 

4272. Regnet, R. Das Arbeitserlebnis des jugend- 
lichen Werktatigen in der industriellen Grossstadt. 
(The young metropolitan industrial worker’s reaction 
to his work.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 39, 326- 
393.—The author lived intimately in the oceupational 
schools and among the various young socialist and 
Catholie workers’ organizations in the Ruhr district 
as a preliminary to the analysis of the youthful 
worker’s reaction to his voeation. The genuineness 
of the responses was ensured by soliciting themes for 
essays or requesting stories built around three or 
four leading stimulus words. The representative 
views of 1751 subjects were distributed as follows: 
work as a stern necessity in order to keep alive 
(47.9%); work as a means to some life goal 
(27.2%); work as a desirable performance per se 
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or as an escape from pubertal emotional crises 
(3.4%); work as the duty of the individual to so- 
ciety or to his class (21.5%). Where these different 
motivation exist one also finds different work- 
man types. Positive affective features such as joy 
in the triumphs of technology and a sense of mastery 
over nature by way of the machine are outweighed 
by pessimistic reflections on the animal character 

proletarian existence and the miseries of unem- 
ployment, as the high proportion of ses in 
the first eategory above indicates—G. W. Hart- 
mann (Berlin). 

4273. Rosenow, 0., & Whyte, A. H. The ordinal 
position of problem children. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1931, 1, 430-434.—A study of 231 eases from 
three-child families indicates: (1) there is a pre- 
ponderance of first-born children who become pa- 
tients in child guidance elinies, (2) age selection 
accounts partially for this fact but even when cor- 
rected for age the incidence of patients among first- 
born exceeds expectancy, (3) the difference between 
actual incidence and ex cy is statistically re- 
liable when the three-child group is combined with 
a two-child up previously studied. A warning 
re “ statistical reliability ” is given—-H. Peak (Yale). 

4274. Roubinowitch, J. Le redressement de 
l’enfance anormale. (The readjustment of abnor- 
mal childhood.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 217-219. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4275. Scheidemann, N. V. The psychology of ex- 
ceptional children. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1931. Pp. xi+ 520. $3.25—The volume is in- 
tended to serve as a textbook for college students as 
well as to be of value to teachers and principals in 
developing insight and directing remedial proce- 
dures. After introductory material on the nature 
and origin of trait differences and the concept and 
measurement of intelligence, the following chapters 
of diagnosis and prognosis, and remedial treatmen 
for the variovs types of exceptional children: speech 
disorders, the left-handed child, mentally subnormal, 
special types of feeble-mindedness (cretins, hydro- 
cephalies, ete.), the gifted (character, stability, and 
the like), special types of gifted children (in music, 
art, try), the psychoneurotie, deaf, 
blind, congenitally word-blind, delinquent, and other 
types such as epileptic, under-nourished, and over- 
weight child. figures and 6 plates. Case histor- 
ies and selected references follow each chapter.—L. 
M. Hatfield (Canton, Iil.). 

4276. Selling, L. 8. Restlessness in a delinquent 
group. Psychol. Clin., 1931, 20, 92-93.—In aa 
earlier study of average and inferior children the 
author found a tendency for restlessness and higher 
intelligence to go together. He now studies a croup 
of one hundred delinquent boys in the same way. He 
finds only seven cases either hyperactive or hypo- 
active, consequently no definite trend of restlessness 
corresponding to 1Q.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

4277. Shirley, M. M. The first two years, a 
study of twenty-five babies. Vol I Postural and 
locomotor development. Minneapolis: Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, 1931. Pp. xiv--227. $2.00-— 
The author, assisted by a pediatrician, observed a 
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group of Minneapolis infants of a somewhat su- 
perior social class from birth to two years; observa- 
tion was in the homes at intervals ranging from 
daily in the post-natal iod to bi-weekly near the 
end of the period of o ation, and was supple- 
mented by blanks filled out frequently by the 
mothers. Besides the usual constants of central 
tendency and variability, five orders of skills were 
observed, in the sense of groups of abilities the 
stages of each of which might be more or less inter- 
changed in time, but no stage of any of which ap- 
peared later or earlier than any Don. of a later or 
earlier order respectively. The its favor a ma- 
turation theory of the development of ability, and 
the existence of innate differences in motor skill is 
strongly suggested. The data are in accord with the 
elassie biographic studies, regardless of date. A 
number of suggestive correlations with such items 
as intelligence have been computed, but are not 
stressed by the author on account of the small num- 
bers involved.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4278. Tikheev, E. I. Osnovy pedogogicheskoi 
raboty v detskich uchrejdeniakh Instituta Okhrany 
Materinstva i Mladenchestva. (Basis of podacoe- 
ieal work in the children’s institutions of Insti- 
tute for the Protection of Mothers and Infants.) 
Voprosy pedologii mladencheskovo vosrasta (Prob- 
lems of pedology of childhood), 1929, 68-78. 

i —aA brief account of the methods used 
and work accomplished with institutional children 
since the organization of the Institute (1925). The 
author concludes: “ Preschool pedology does not as 
yet have a strong scientific basis ... no exact sci- 
entific data and methods. . . . This obliges all the 
workers with children of pre-school age to be very 
cautious ...to refrain from mass 
ete.... Our children are lively, energetic 
happy, and develop rapidly. This proves that our 
direction is correct.”—A. Koosis (Cali- 

rnia). 

4279. Wallon, H. Un laboratoire de psycho- 
biologie de l'enfant. (A laboratory of child psy- 
ehobiology.) Pour Vére nouvelle, 1930, 9, 200-201. 
—The teaching here is critical and practical, and is 
addressed to students, institutionalists and te pro- 
fessors of primary teaching. A large section is 
given to research.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4280. Zink, G. Testreihe zur Untersuchung der 
Intelligenz dreizehnjahriger Volksschiiler. (Tests 
for the investigation of the intelligence of thirteen- 
year-old school children.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
1931, 80, 403-451.—The author adapts for testing 
thirteen-year-olds a series of tests developed earlier 
by Burgard for testing adult intelligence—-R. H. 
Waters (Arkansas). 

[See also abstracts 4124, 4131, 4226, 4287, 4321, 
4331, 4336.] 
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4281. Abraham, P. Connaissance et utilisation. 
Knowledge and utilization.) Psychol et vie, 1930, 

146-148.—Edueators are divided into two classes; 
the first correct faults, and the second seek to gain 
bo arpa from them. Mistakes and qualities are of 
value only through the application which is made 
of them. There is only one fault—not. to know one- 


self ; quality—to use oneself.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4282. Basso, L. Esprit de ruche et mentalité 
@école. (Group spirit and school mentality.) Psy- 
chol. et vie, 1930, 4, 153-155.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

4283. Benech, J., & Vare, P. L’orientation pro- 
fessionelle 4 Nancy. (Vocational guidance at 
Nancy.) Rev. @hygiéne et de prophyl., 1930, 9, 
181-190.—Survey of what has been done at Nancy 
in the field of vocational guidance from 1921 to 
1930.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4284. Bird, ©. Effective study habits. New 
York: Century, 1931. Pp. xv-+-247. $1.50.—The 
book is designed primarily for use in study guidance 
courses such as the author has been conducting at 
the University of Minnesota for the past six years. 
Its aim is to assist the student to apportion his time 
advantageously, to read and remember, and to or- 

ize facts and conclusions. Chapter I deals with 
incentives to study. Detailed treatment is given to 
the relation between scholastic and business success 
and between scholastic success and success in gen- 
eral, as well as to that in pre-professional and pro- 
fessional schools. Data are also given with respect 
to the influence of praise and reproof, reward and 
and competition and performance. 

er chapters deal with: how to plan activities in 
college; how to study intelligently; reading effec- 
tively; how to make useful notes; how to write ex- 
aminations, themes and term papers; and academic 
hurdles—M. B. Jensen (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 


4285. Bowden, A. O. A measurement of the ef- 
fectiveness of college teaching. J. Educ. Sociol., 
1931, 4, 634-641.—A set of ten ions are an- 
swered by advanced students at the beginning of 
courses in anthropology and social psychology. 
These same questions are again answered at the end 
of the course and the percentage of changes made in 
the answers indicates the effectiveness of the teach- 
er’s methods.—Z. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 


4286. Brandenberger, F. Aus der Schiilerpsy- 
chologie. Martins Tintenkleckse. (From school 
psychology. Martin’s ink-blot.) Psychol. Rund- 
schau, 1931, 3, 61-62.—An analysis is made of a 
schoolroom misdemeanor, a case in which the teacher 

wise withholding of reprimand brought a confes- 
sion and subsequent interest in meeting the school- 
room demands.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 


4287. Broecker, H. Die sittliche Erziehung des 
Kleinkindes. (The moral education of the small 
child.) (Géttinger Stud. z. Pid.) Langensalza: 
Beltz, 1929.—The author proceeds from the theo 
that popular rules and customs for bringing a! il- 
dren arise neither by mere chance nor by deliberate 
decision but that they spring from different ways of 
interpreting the world as a whole. She shows how 
they have changed with the prevailing beliefs and 
spirit of the times, as for example in the very reli- 
gious Christian period, in the era of the enlighten- 
ment, in the storm and stress period, in the romantic 

iod, the positivistie period, and the present period, 
influenced by the medical views of Freud and Adler. 
—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.). 
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4288. Broom, M. E., Douglas, J.. & Rudd, M. On 
the validity of silent reading tests. J. Appl. Psy- 
chol., 1931, 15, 35-38.—Conelusions: “(1) Certain 
of the standardized tests seem highly valid, partieu- 
larly the Sangren-Woody Reading Test; the Hag- 
gerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3; and the read- 
ing section of the Stanford Achievement T 
Advanced Examination. (2) Tests of speciali 
reading skills are not valid tests of silent Aaron 4 
comprehension, as in the eases of the Briggs Engli 
Form Test and the Van Wagenen Reading Scales 
for English Literature. (3) Carefully constructed 
home-made reading tests possess as good validity as 
standardized tests in the same subject matter field.” 
Validity coefficients were based on results with groups 
of eases ranging in number from 21 to 99.—G. L. 
Barclay (Syracuse). 

4289. Castleman, N., Grover, M., & Moore, H. 
An aptitude test for high school teachers. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1931, 16, 208-213.—Each of 104 Air ¢.20 
was seored on her choice of solutions for each of 
fifty problem situations. The authors conclude that 
“a high seore on the test seems to indicate the pos- 
session of those personality traits which promise 
suecess as a teacher."—G. L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4290. Cuff, N. B. Prognosis and diagnosis of 
success in college. J. Appl. Psychol., 1930, 14, 612- 
619.—An assortment of tests given to 393 students 
provided correlations ranging from -+-.10 to + .46 
with the students’ grades.—L. C. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4291. Duthil. —. Lrorientation professionelle. 
Principes, méthode, applications. ( Vocational 
guidance. Principles, methods, applications.) Rev. 
Whygiene et de prophyl., 1930, 9, 143-149.—Histor- 
ical survey of French efforts in this direction.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4292. Duthil, R. John Dewey et l’education nou- 
velle. (John Dewey and the new education.) Psy- 
chol. et vie, 1930, 4, 207-210.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

4293. Estabrooks, G. H. Personality training and 
the changing emphasis in the liberal arts college. 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 96-99.—Business men 
look for “ personality” im employing college gradu- 
ates. Personnel work and vocational guidance 
should stress personality development.—G. L. Bar- 
clay (Syracuse). 

4294. Eurich, A. C. An analysis of self-ratings 
on studiousness traits. J. Appl. Psychol., 1930, 14, 
577-591.—-Self-ratings of college students on de- 
tailed of studying, when pro 
weighted, apparently show slight but significant dif- 
ferences between superior and inferior students. 
Total number of cases, 121; on 9 “ traits” a detailed 
comparison of seores was made between groups of 
25 superior and 25 inferior students.—G. L. Barclay 
(Syracuse). 

4295. Playol, E. Les transformations de la vie 
scolaire dans les écoles nouvelles. (Changes in the 
academic life of the new schools.) Bull. instit. gén. 
1930, 30, 90-08.—Math. H. Piéron (Bor. 

nne). 

4296. Gerberich, J. RB. The gifted pupils of the 
Iowa high school survey. J. Appl. Psychol., 1930, 
14, 566-576.—-The pupils in the highest decile of a 
total group of 8903 high school seniors (upon whom 
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a composite intelligence-achievement-aptitude score 

was available) were subjected to intensive study 

through questionnaires sent to ts and high 

school principals. Superior pupils are more likely 

than the average to come from superior homes, to 
duate from high school early, and to attend eol- 
—G. L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4297. Gilliland, A. R., Jordan, BR. H., & Freeman, 
F. 8. Educational measurement and the classroom 
teacher. New York: Century, 1931. Pp. v + 390. 
$2.25.—This revision holds to the same point of view 
as motivated the first edition, but it evaluates sub- 
ject matter and tests in the light of recent investi- 

tion and experimentation, expanding some of the 
ormer diseussions, eliminating some of the tests, 
and adding others. The book is designed to be used 
as a manual by teachers in active service who are 
uninformed as to the nature and use which should 
be made of the different standard measurements in 
classroom work, and also to serye as a textbook for 
teachers in training. The treatment avoids such 
technicalities as might confuse the average layman 
and presents the materials as simply as basen 
The essentials of standard measures are discussed 
and the manner of administering them and scoring 
and using results is explained. Excerpts from tests 
are used by way of illustration, and each test and its 
functions receive detailed treatment. A chapter is 
devoted to statistical and graphie methods of pre- 
senting data and of interpreting the results of a 
testing program.—Z. V. Brill (Malone, N. Y.). 

4298. Greene, E. B. Effectiveness oi various 
rates of silent reading of college students. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1931, 15, 214-227.—Six groups of college 
students (total, 514) were given four selected topics 
to read at various speeds and were later tested for 
retention of the material. No consistent advantage 
in either slow or fast reading was apparent.—@. L. 
Barclay (Syracuse). 

4299. Hawk, F. H. A comparison of two meth- 
ods of instruction of young delinquent boys in gen- 
eral science. J. Juv. Res., 1931, 15, 121-129.—The 
contract and recitation methods of teaching ninth- 
and tenth-grade seience are compared. Two parallel 
groups of Whittier School boys were used as sub- 
jects and the double rotation method employed as a 
further eontrol of the individual factor. The con- 
tract method seemed to yield the best results in the 
way of acquisition of facts; the recitation, in the 
way of basic concepts. The attention of the boys to 
their work appeared slightly better during the work 
on contracts than during the reeitation—H. L. Koch 
(Chieago). 

4300. Heuyer, G. Le surmenage dans l'enseigne- 
ment primarie. (Over-fatigue in primary teaching.) 
Hygiene ment., 1930, 25, 220.—The author does not 
believe in the existence of over-fatigue in primary 
teaching, but he deplores the neglect of schedules in: 
relation to the mental hygiene of the child —Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4301. Huse, H. R. The of foreign 
language . Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1931. Pp. viii+ 231. $3.00—Learning 
is considered only in its study aspect: it is the learn- 
ing for recognition or reeall of a fixed list of units 
of expression (studied in the approximate order of 
their importance, as measured the frequency of 
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ceeurrence). The author first reviews the experi- 
mental literature bearing on the field and later sug- 
problems and a basis for a science of 
teaching. Bibliography.—Z. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 
4302. Jacquet, R., & Vare, P. L’orientation pro- 
fessionnelle et l’enseignement secondaire. (Voca- 
tions! guidanee and secondary teaching.) Rev. d’hy- 
gién et de phyl., 1930, 9, 243-249.—The authors 
regret that the study of the child and of his orienta- 
tion concerns itself in the primary schools only with 
the child who intends to take up a manual oceupa- 
tion. They ask that the same attention be paid to 
the pupils of secondary schools and that detailed 
monographs, showing the qualities for the 
various intellectual occupations and also future 
which these promise, may facilitate the choice to be 
made by the young man when he is graduated from 
the lycée —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4303. Keys, N., & eg E. The intelligence of 
summer as compared with regular session students. 
J. Appl, Psychol., 1930, 14, 600-608.—Data from 

Council Examination, given to 968 
peor and undergraduate summer session stu- 
dents, showed, in comparison with scores of regular 
session students, (1) wider distribution of scores, 
particularly among graduate students, (2) a larger 
proportion of (3) at least an 
equal proportion of mark erior students, (4) 
that teachers and school pos Bons Bg are of su- 
perior ability, and (5) that high school teachers (in 
this summer session group) are distinetly ay 
in intelligence to elementary sehool teachers.—G. L 
Barclay (Syracuse). 

4304. Lalle, M. Comment s’instruire et comment 
étudier en suivant les lois de la vie mentale. (How 
‘to teach oneself and how to study following the laws 
of mental life.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 124-126.— 
Self instruction consists in learning to attach par- 
ticular facts to the precise general ideas which pre- 
eede them; to observe first, and then to interpret the 
results of the observation. The art of learning, th 
consists of two main techniques: the development 
the spirit of observation, and the exercise of verbal 
and graphic exposition—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

4305. Landry, L. Romantisme et naturalisme 
dans l'éducation. (Romanticism and naturalism in 
education.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 172-173.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4306. Martin, H. Education et réeducation 
acoustique des sourds et des sourds-muets. (Acous- 
tie education and reeducation of the deaf and the 
deaf mute.) J. méd. fr., 1930, 19, 140-146.—The 
author reviews methods of acoustic reeducation, ac- 
tive and passive, and emphasizes: (1) the psychic 
effect of obligatory attention, which increases the 
quickness of perception; (2) of energetic suggestion, 
which shakes off the sluggishness of the interpreta- 
tive faculties; and (3) mental substitution which 
counteracts the lack of confidence in the auditory 
which remain——Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 

e). 

4307. Mladek, F. Ueber einen psychotechnischen 
Paktor bei der Prognose des Studienerfolges. (A 
psychotechnical factor in the prognosis of student 
success.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 39, 228- 


230.—Reports a weighting method for i the 
correlation between psychological tests and emic 
accomplishment by adding a constant to adjust for 
varying degrees of effort or other unknown or un- 
measurable character influences.—G. W. Hartmann 
(Berlin). 

4308. Mursell, J. L., & Glenn, M. The psychology 
of school music teaching. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett, 1931. $2.40.—The school music 
teacher, for book is written, is referred to 
the abundance of available material dealing with 
music psychology proper and to the changing psy- 
chological conceptions concerning the learning proc- 


’ ess. It is vital that the teacher should so understand 


techniques or even invent new ones 
the moment to meet unforeseen needs of individual 
pils. The musical nature of the child is at the 
of all musical education, which should provide 
for the self-expression, emotional release, and crea- 
tive impulse of children. The book assembles 
pertinent scientific data, stripped of technicalities, 
and makes helpful coteastien with the problems 
whieh school music teachers meet under our present 
system of education. The authors discuss fac- 
tors in music-mindedness and how they can be de- 
velo in school music. One of the four parts into 
whieh the book is divided discusses the executant 
rt in musical education—Z. V. Brill (Malone, 

4309. Palmer, C. W. Absences, lateness and 
drop-outs in the Northeast High School, Philadel- 
phia. School ¢ Soc., 1931, 34, 68-70.—H. L. Koch 
(Chieago). 

4310. Remmers, H. H. Typical points of view on 
learning presented to beginning students of edu- 
cation. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 155-167.—On 
out of 310 to whom questionnaires were sent, the 
author finds ecleeticism to be the prevailing point of 
view (85%, or 117 cases) with a strong 
toward behaviorism.—G. L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4311. Richards, T. W. Three case studies in diag- 
nostic education. Psychol. Clin., 1931, 20, 65-84.— 
The first case is that of a boy, srematurely born at 
six months with a weight of only 1% pounds. He 
had a great deal of illness in his early years. At the 
time he was examined he was eight years old and 
showed few physical _ of these handicaps, though 
fey head girth was sub-normal. In clinie teaching 


the mental processes as to be able to ada —s 
spur 


he showed some trainability, but no edueability. The — 


second case is that of a girl with an IQ of 63. Be- 
eause of irremediable physica! defects ean never 
achieve the independence that many people of her 
intellectual level do. The third case is that of a girl 
who failed very badly in arithmetic in school, and 
who insisted upon dressing and behaving like a boy. 
Clinie teaching showed that she was not of the in- 
tellectual type, and no progress was made in im- 
proving her ability in The treatment 
given to produce greater socia! conformi ty, however, 
was highly suecessful—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 
4312. Ritthaler, A. Von einigen Grundfragen des 
Rechenunterrichts. (Some fundamental problems 
in the teaching of arithmetic.) Dtsch. Schule, 1931, 
35, 219-223.—Arithmetie should be taught with two 
ends in view: (1) to give the pupil ability to manip- 
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ulate correctly, (2) to teach him how to apply 
this ability to practical relations and problems. 

rest of the article is devoted to an analysis of the 
thought processes involved in arithmetical opera- 
tions of sorts and to the best methods of training 
in these—H. M. Beckh (Berkeley, Calif.) 


4313. Robert, M. L/orientation professionelle 4 
l'Institut Emile Metz & Dommeldange. (Voca- 
tional guidance at the Institut Emile Metz at Dom- 
meldange.) Bull. Soe. fr. de ped., 1930, No. 37, 27- 
53.—Prolonged guidance during the courses at the 
apprentice school.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4314. Ross, OC. F. A method of forecasting col- 
lege success. School ¢ Soc., 1931, 34, 20-22.—The 
number of units of foreign language and of mathe- 
maties offered as college admission credits seems di- 
rectly related to the average grade made in college, 
whereas an inverse relation obtains between the lat- 
ter and the number of admission credits offered in 
the fields of the social or natural sciences.—H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 

4315. Seeling, O. Theorie und Praxis syste- 
matisch durchgefitihrter Schiilleranalysen: Erfassung 
der Schiilerpersénlichkeit durch tiefenpsychologische 
Betrachtungen. (Theory and practice of syste- 
matically carried out pupil analyses: understandi 
the pupil’s personality through depth psychology. 
Hilfsschule, 1931, 24, No. 3—The theme was given 
to the author by Hofmann, Councillor of the Board 
of Edueation, of the deputation for voeational and 
training schools in Berlin. Seeling first takes up 
the question whether it is generally reasonable and 
practical to make pupil analyses and to consider 
them as authentic. He then shows that systematic 
education without pupil observation is quite impos- 
sible. In fact the analyses associated with these ob- 
servations come like a flash in the way of intuitive 
feeling. After a critical review of the literature on 
the subject and after critical examination of current 
practice the author makes positive proposals for the 
reorganization of the personnel questionnaire. Ac- 
cording to Seeling the following points are essen- 
tial: (1) aeeurate characterization of the personal- 
ity; (2) life of the pupil before entering the educa- 
tional institution; (3) environmental relations of 
the pupil (family milieu); (4) first impression of 
the pupil on the teacher; (5) casual observation of 
the pupil for purposes of analysis in everyday school 
life, as to (ay attitude toward community life, (b 
relation to work, (¢) fluetuation of disposition 
mood; (6) direct analysis in connection with con- 
flict experiences of the pupil; (7) condition of the 
pupil after the conflict experience—0. Seeling 
(Berlin). 

4316. Ullman, RB. R. The prognostic value of 
certain factors related to teaching success. Ash- 
land, Ohio: A. L. Garber Co., 1931. Pp. xiv + 133. 
$1.50.—The problem of this stidy is to determine 
the relationship existing between various items of 
personal equipment and preparation, and the rela- 
tionship between each and all of these to final teach- 
ing suecess. The relationship between teaching suc- 
cess as judged by superintendents and principals 
is correlated with the following factors: social in- 
telligenee, general intelligence, knowledge of teach- 
ing funetions and attributes, knowledge of principles 
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of teaching, socio-economic status, interest in teach- 
ing, self-rating of teaching ability, academic marks, 
professional marks, major subject marks, and prac- 
tiee teaching success. These factors are measured 
by standard tests or other objective criteria. Inter- 
correlations are given between all the factors meas- 
ured with each other and with teaching success. All 
the correlations are low. The highest correlation 
with teaching success is .36—with practice teaching. 
The predictive value of each factor was determined 
by means of the ion equation and standard 
error of estimate. "Retain equations were com- 

uted for numerous combinations of the variables. 

he one which included all the variables was found 
to have the lowest standard error. Three variables 
were eliminated as being constant. Eight seemed to 
have predictive value. The author concludes that 
success in practice ing is the best single meas- 
ure of teaching success. er factors having pre- 
dietive value are: socio-economic status, academic 
and professional marks, social intelligence, general 
intelligence, interest in teaching, and knowledge and 
principles of teaching. A certain amount of know!l- 
edge in the subject taught is essential to success, but 
after this minimum is attained, mark in the major 
subject remains a constant. Personality, heal 
vitality and general conditions existing in the seh 
were found to contribute to the success or failure of 
the teacher. Since these factors are not measured 
their exact influence is not known. 132 references.— 
E. M. Ligon (Union). 


4317. Valentiner, T. Erfahrungen bei der Sex- 
tanerauslese in Bremen. (The findings of the sec- 
ondary school selective process in Bremen.) Zsch. 
f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 39, 123-166.—The second- 
ary school normally makes much narrower, if more 
intensive, demands upon its pupils than the elemen- 
tary school does, because the former is one-sidedly 
intellectual while the latter is avowedly fostering 
all-round development. It is well known that the 
elass marks in the first level of the secon school 
are definitely lower than those obtained by the same 
children in the last elementary grade. This is not 
due to a decline in ability but to an increase in com- 
petition. The educational advisor should see that 
the moderately endowed child does not fall a victim 
to the unreasonable ambitions of his parents. A de- 
seription of the technique of testing, promoting, and 
eliminating is patented W. Hartmann (Berlin). 


4318. Zyve, ©. T. Am experimental study of 
spelling methods. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 
1931, No. 466. Pp. vi-+ 86.—* The problem of this 
study has been to report and interpret the results of 
spelling teaching and learning so controlled as to 
give additional data cn some of the problems in 
spelling method in which results previously pub- 
lished have been either conflicting or meager. The 
problem of taking these commonly used methods, 
analyzing the elements in them, and so controlling 
their use that the effect might be measured has been 
carried on under normal sehool-room conditions. 
The results are essentially practical and adaptable 
to immediate use in the teaching of elementary 
school spelling.” Bibliography (53 titles) and ap- 
pendix.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chreago). 


[See also abstracts 4186, 4206, 4223, 4263, 4330.] 
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MENTAL TESTS 4319-4828 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


4319. Adams, H. F. The theory of two factors: 
an alternative explanation, Part I. General factor, 
“G." J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 16-34.—For Spear- 
man’s g, or general factor, another term, 2, may be 
substituted which represents the standard in terms 
of which a given test performance is evaluated. 
Whenever the tetrad difference criterion is sati 
g and « become limiting standards having values 

.00.—G. L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4320. Camp, B. H. The mathematical part of 
elementary statistics. Boston: Heath, 1931. Pp. 
xxi -+ 409.—A college textbook, written by a pro- 
fessor of mathematics. A knowledge of analytics 
is assumed, but ecaleulus is introduced only inciden- 
tally. The work is organized in two parts, of whien 
the first covers graphs and notation, moments, 
cumulative frequency, grouping errors and small 
total frequencies, the normal law, applications, time 
series, correlation, regression, and correlation of 
non-quantitative characters ; second part covers 

robability, approximations to the point binomial, 
uency curves, sampling, further topies in corre- 
lation, multiple correlation, finite differences, and 
four-place tables of probability functions. Most of 
the relationshi are derived in the text, which 
is provided with full lanations and illustrations 
drawn from several fields, ineluding psychology. 
Exercises are introduced after the demonstration of 
important points—R. R. Willoughby 

4321. Constantine, J. F. A slide rule for calcu- 
lating ages. Child Development, 1931, 2, 143-146.— 
The author has constructed a slide rule which may 
be used to answer the questions (1) how old were 
these children on a certain date? and (2) how old was 
this child on various dates? Tests of its efficien 
in comparison with the arithmetical method and wi 
the Englehardt-White age calculator show that in 
over half the eases time and errors were cut by its 
use. It may zeasonably be assumed that they would 
be further reduced with experience in using the rule, 
and that the fatigue point would be reached much 
later—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

4322. Griffin, H. D. Nomogram for checking the 
reliability of test scores. J. Appl. Psychol., 1930, 
14, 609-611.—A device for calculating reliability co- 
efficients and the necessary multipl factors for 
increasing reliability—G. L. 

4323. Harvey, E. M. A method for comparing 
growth rates by means of a protractor. Science, 
1931, 74, 46-47.—After plotting the usual increment 
graphs, the growth rate of any particular segment 
protractor numbered from 0° at the top to 90° at 
the right-hand edge; if desired, these degree values 
may be converted to the customary units by the use 
of a specially pre eurve of reference —R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4324. Leahy, A. M. Punching psychological and 
sociological data on Hollerith cards. J. Appl. Psy- 
chol., 1931, 15, 199-207.—The use of secon data 
sheets is not necessary; Hollerith cards may be 
punched directly from raw data sheets after a rea- 
sonably short practice period. The processes of 
pe verifying Hollerith cards may best be 

ne entirely separately; immediate knowledge of 
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errors appreciably lowers the efficiency of the punch 
operator.—G. L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4325. Rietz, H.L. Some remarks on mathematical 
statistics. Science, 1931, 74, 82-86.—A statement of 
revent developments in the field, with a consideration 
ofthe place of statistical as compared with mecha- 
nistie and historical approaches to the problems of 
science.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


MENTAL TESTS 


4326. [Anon.] La mesure de l'intelligence de 
Yenfant. (The measurement of the child’s intelli- 
genee.) Ann. de Venfance, 1930, 4, 869-881.—A 
general review, written in accordance with the recent 
work of the Belgian ublished by the 
national committee on childhood (Brussels, 1930), 
on the parallelism between the metric scale of Binet- 
Simon and the psychographic test of Vermeylen. 
the third year of the primary school in ihe. 8 
series of tests were given: perceptive attention, re- 
active attention, memory, association, comprehension, 
ability and practioal eombina- 
i es). The intellectual quotients obtained 
by the Vermeylen method were lower than those ob- 
tained by the Binet-Simon method.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

4327. Atkins, R. E. The measurement of the 
intelligence of young children by an object-fitting 
test. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
1931, . xii+ 89. $1.50.—The author presents 
a form test utilizing familiar objects (e.g., 
salt shaker), each with its own block receptacle (in 
14 cases; the 15th takes four spools of different 
sizes). The test is entirely non-verbal, and requires 
a maximum of 19 minutes at two years and 10 
minutes at 5 years. Reliabilities ranged from .79 to 
.96 and correlations with the Minnesota Preschool 
Test from .52 to .85; norms are on the point basis, 
and are based on 150 cases (equally distributed as 
to sex and drawn from populations matched on the 
basis with that of Minneapo- 
lis in 1920) at each of the four preschool age levels 
(index is mean age of class). Chapter V constitutes 
a manual of directions; the material may be pur- 
chased from the Stoelting Company. There are a 
full history of the problem and a bibliography.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4328. Babcock, H. An experiment in the meas- 
urement of mental deterioration. Arch. Psychol., 
1930, No. 117. Pp. 105.—The general problem is to 
devise a measure of mental deterioration. By men- 
tal deterioration is meant impairment of mental 
functioning with no implications as to possible 
causes, ether physiogenic or psychogenic, or 
whether the condition is permanent or temporary. 
Persons whose mentality is beginning to deteriorate 
cannot concentrate well enough on new data to pass 
such tests with their normal efficiency. Persons in 
well advanced of mental deterioration can 
recall data which previo been well learned 
and understood. Two kinds tests can be used 
recall of old learning, attention to new data) and 

difference between two scores noted. The ex- 
amination as planned measures, beside extreme 
eases, an intermediate stage of mental inefficiency 
before it is sufficiently marked to be clinieally diag- 
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who ean adjust best to normal life. Ability to take 
up norma! activities is related, not to the size of this 
seore, but to the smallness of the difference between 
the two scores. For example, if a moron made a 
seore of 12, his old learning score would be prac- 


tween the two scores: and, other nae being equal, 
he would be able to make a normal adjustmen 
the other hand, if a young college student made a 
seore of only 12, there would be great difference be- 
tween that and his normal ability: this would indi- 
eate a degree of mental inefficiency and confusio 
and would show his need of careful supervision an 
ibly of hospitalization. Another new procedure 
omy been to establish norms on the examination for 
each separate mental level instead of using only one 
adult norm as a basis from which to estimate men- 
tal impairment. The examination as planned is in- 
tended as a starting point from which to develo 
the idea rather than as a finished product—E. M. 
Achilles (Columbia). 

4329. Conrad, H. 8. General information, in- 
telligence, and the decline of intelligence. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1930, 14, 592-599.—The use of dimen - 
formation tests in the measurement of senescent de- 
celine in intelligence is suggested. While there may 
be an absolute rise in score on a general-information 
test (e.g. Army Alpha sub-test 8), this may indicate 
a relative decline of intelligence (ie., in being less 
than the expected increment for a given inerease in 
chronological age).—G. L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4330. Finzel, G. Vergleich der Leistungen in den 
Intelligenzpriifungen mit den Leistungen in der 
Volksschule. (Comparison of ability in intelligence 
tests with scholastie ability.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psy- 
chol., 1931, 80, 378-402.—The author shows, on the 
basis of a series of tests on two subjects, that the 
lack of agreement between intellectual and scho- 
lastie ability is a funetion of a number of personality 
and developmental faetors.—R. H. Waters (Arkan- 


sas). 

4331. Johnson, B., & Courtney, D. M. Tower 
building. Child Development, 1931, 2, 161.—One- 
half inch cubes and eylinders were used im this ex- 
periment with 25 children (29-61 months) and 9 
adults. Children’s seores ranged from 4 to 13 eubes; 
adults from 10 to 12. Time averages: 38.1 seconds 
for children; 27.3 for adults. The average number 
of cylinders placed was 5.28 for children; 6.8 for 
adults, Time, 20,6 and 19.1 respectively. The 
smaller blocks ap to differentiate abilities more 
nearly than the ones commonly used. Limi- 
tation of blocks to 10 restricts the chiid of superior 
ability —M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.), 

4332. King, L. H. Mental and interest tests. 
Teach. Coll. Contrib, Bduc., 1931, No. 444. Pp. 
viii +- 124.—“ The purpose is to make a compre- 
hensive study of the value of mental and interest 
tests for a prediction of the scholastic ability of sec- 
ondary school students, and to analyze those factors 
in both types of tests which are most serviceable, 


for the purposes of educational prognosis, in some 


MENTAL TESTS 


particular secon sehool subjects” i 
mathematics, science). 19 mental tests and 14 in- 
terest factors are used. “The reliability of all tests 
has been fully established, and the validity of the 
several prognostic equations has been calculated by 
their application to a verification group.” The in- 
terest tests are found inferior to the mental tests as 
indices of ability, but “show definite values for dif- 
ferential prognosis.” “Those factors of most value 
with the interest tests include interests in education, 
in vocations, in school subjects, in reading, in amuse- 
ments, and in recreations.” “The reliability of the 
interest factors is much less than that of the mental 
tests.” Three appendices are given.—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Chicago). 

4333. Levitof, —. Quelques facteurs de variation 
dans les resultats des tests. (Some factors of varia- 
tion in test results.) Rev. sci. du trav., 1930, 2, 197- 
218.—The author shows the influence of various 
saps ng factors on test results. He chose for 

is example the substitution test, which has a 
many variants of the same difficulty, and which, 
being principally concerned with the sensori-motor 
function, d therefore, with the factor of general 
oe ce. e discovered, among other things, 
that the mest effective spurs are: first, material in- 
citement (recompense by pleasure); next, individual 
and collective competition; and last, the indication 
that the task required is the last task. He also 
studied the influence of fatigue and previous prac- 
tice on the results of the same test.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4334. Lincoln, E. A. The reliability of the Lin- 
coln Hollow Square Form Board and a comparison 
of Hollow Square scores with Stanford Binet men- 
tal ages. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 79-81.—High 
reliability (on even-odd item correlations) and low 
correlation with Stanford Binet seores were found. 
—G. L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

4335. Mennens, G. Stude expérimentale de dif- 
férentes aptitudes psychiques chez les prisonniers. 
(Experimental study of different mental aptitudes. 
in prisoners.) J. de psychol., 1931, 28, 283-302.— 
The results of applications of the Vermeylen intelli- 
gence, the Ferguson formboard, the Porteus maze, 
and the Healy pictorial completion tests to prisoners 
are reported. Porteus test was found to be ex- 
tremely difficult. The other tests, however, were 
ave. satisfactory. Healy’s test was the most satis- 

tory of the group from the point of view of dif- 
ferentiating the various types of prisoners—N. L, 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 

4336. Probst, C. A. A general information test. 
for kindergarten children. Child Development, 
1931, 2, 81-95.—This test consists of two forms, 
each including 32 questions grouped in 11 categories 
such as time and number, animals, simple mechani 
and each category containing 6 questions grad 
from very easy to very difficult. e test was ad- 
ministered to 100 kindergarten children selected on 
the basis of paternal oceupation according to repre- 
sentation in the total population of Minneapolis. 
Results of the test show reliability of .94; correla- 
tion with Detroit intelligence test .64; higher scores 
by boys, and by higher socio-economic groups.—M. 
P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

[See also abstracts 4195, 4204, 4257.) 
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1) nosed and before it is great enough to lead to any 
 ) definite “insane” behavior. An interesting observa- | 
voy tion from the results is that those who make the 
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Recent additions to 
Psychological Monographs 


Conditioned Eyelid Reactions to 
a Light Stimulus Based on the 
Reflex Wink to Sound 


By Ernest R. HitGarp 
Monograph No. 184. 50 pp. $.75 postpaid 


The Influence of Training on 
Changes in Variability in 
Achievement 


By Homer B. REED 
Monograph No. 185. 59 pp. $.75 postpaid 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Under the Auspices of the Union of American 
Biological Societies, with the Cooperation of 
Biologists Generally. 


1 publishes concise and intelligent abstracts contributed 
by thousands of specialists from every field of theoreti- 
cal and applied biology; 


2 searches over 5000 journals representing every civilized 
language, abstracts all pertinent matter in English but 

gives the citation in the original language; 

3 furnishes annually: (a) an author index; (b) an exten- 
sive alphabetic subject index; (c) a complete systematic 

index providing an adequate approach to taxonomic (and 

much non-taronomic) information on a group basis; 

4, cbarges for this service $15.00 per annual volume with 
& special rate of $9.00 to individuals who pay for the 

subscription from their private purse. 


Orders and Correspondence should be addressed to 
BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 


A new psychological method for deter- 
mining what people think 


about God ... prohibition ... 
birth control . . . communism 


and many other disputed social questions, 


is employed in the Scales for the 


MEASUREMENT OF 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


Edited by L. L. Taurstrone, Professor of 
the University of 


For testing individual problems in tem- 
perament are 223 questions in the 


PERSONALITY SCHEDULE 
By L. L. Taurstone and Taetma Gwinn 
THURSTO. 


NE 
tion and prices of Stcles ‘Sorts and the 


Personality Schedule. 


IDENTIFICATION AND 
ANALYSIS OF 
ATTRIBUTE-CLUSTER- 
BLOCS 
By Herman C. BEyYLE 


A new t ue for students employing quan 
tative methods in inquiries in psychological 
sociological problems. Its objective is the 

tification of significantly cohering blocs of 

viduals within any given —— group and the 
further identification and analysis of significant 
clusters of associated characteristics which con- 
stitute the cohesion of the discovered blocs. 


THE MAJOR FORMS 
OF INHIBITION IN MAN 
By E. B. Sxaccs 
of inhibition. Valuable as a supplement to text- 


books in general and as a reference 
$1.50 


The University 
of Chicago Press 


— 


SCIENCE 
ABSTRACTS 


A liberal education in 
each issue! 


As a periodical guide it is invaluable because it 
covers 4,500 periodicals; because it is selective, 
including only the important contributions; and 
because it goes beyond bibliographical listing 
by providing abstracts which summarize the 
contents of the articles. 


As a reference work it is invaluable because it 
is always up-to-date, making available the ma- 


terial in the current magazines; because it is. 


comprehensive—as witness the 36,000 topical 
entries in the 1930 Index. There are few 
subjects relating to man and society that are 
not included. 


Moreover, the ABSTRACTS are good reading! 


Send for a sample copy! 


611 Fayerweather Hall 


$6 a year in the U.S. and Canada. $6.50 elsewhere. Volumes I 
and II, bound, each $7.50, plus postage. 
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